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AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 


LMOST all intelligent Englishmen are anxious to form 
an accurate judgment of the military and political con- 
dition of America. The sentimental enthusiasts who wish 
for “something higher and holier” than the truth, and the 
patrow partisans who rejoice in any disaster which may 
happen to a Republic, are comparatively insignificant in 
numbers and in influence. All well-balanced minds con- 
template the extraordinary crisis in the United States with 
adesire to observe facts and to calculate probabilities, in the 
fall confidence that the moral of current history may safely 
be Jeft for future theorists to develope. If, however, the 
Americans themselves are to be trusted, English curiosity is 
perpetually baffled by an innate incapacity to understand the 
character and institutions of the United States. The term 
“invincible ignorance” was invented by Roman Catholic 
theologians to relieve themselves from the logical necessity 
of consigning to inevitable perdition a heterodox world which 
might possibly take offence at so sweeping a condemnation. 
The same apology, involving a similar assumption of supe- 
riority, forms the habitual answer of American journalists to 
foreign narratives or criticisms. It is not every Republican 
who is foolish enough to demand that Mr. Russext should 
be prosecuted for his account of the disaster at Bull’s Run. 
While Mr. Sewarp, with a pompous impertinence, intimates 
his contempt for English misrepresentations, more liberal and 
candid Americans explain that Mr. RusseE1t is scarcely to be 
blamed for an unavoidable deficiency of intelligence and 
knowledge. In the same tolerant spirit, Mr. Bazury is but 
slightly censured for asserting, in his paper on the Cotton 
Supply, that there is a protective tariff in the United States, 
and that it is maintained by Northern influence. In a cer- 
tain sense, it is true that an undeniably accurate statement 
isinconsistent with American institutions. It is not the 
custom of the country to publish the simple truth, and 
although tariffs speak for themselves, foreigners may fre- 
quently be misled by the singular habits and language of indi- 
genous reporters of events. In other countries, allowance must 
be made for the exaggerations and the reticence of patriotic 
vanity ; but Americans make the most of misfortune as well 
as of success, and their journalists are never more eloquent 
or positive than when they are virtually contradicting their 
own statements and conclusions of the day before. Judicious 
readers distrusted the repeated asseverations that Lexington 
was safe, and they excuse, as ordinary rhetorical flourishes, 
the heroic exploits attributed to the unfortunate garrison. 
It is necessary to exercise a similar cautionin estimating 
the importance of a disaster, which is hastily represented as 
almost fatal to the cause of the Union in Missouri. 

Colonel Mutxicay, who capitulated with 3500 men to a 
— force, may probably be a gallant and meritorious 
officer. 
doing his duty at Lexington, he was made ridiculous by his 
officious eulogists in New York. As soon as General Price 
Invested the fortress, its commanding officer was instantly 
idealized into a counterpart of the famous Irishman who has 
been celebrated by Mr. Tuackeray as “ The Munucan.” 
The besieging army, which was naturally larger than the 
gatrison, was, by an easy multiplication sum, augmented to 
the number of 35,000, and a “ glorious victory” was extem- 
porised, in which the overwhelming force of the enemy was 
“scattered by a charge from the Irish Brigade.” The next 
account, omitting the victory, and beginning at the beginuing, 
made The MuLuicaN reject, in terms of characteristic energy, 
General Price's proposal that he should surrender. tthe 
scene then changed to the surrounding country, where several 
converging armies were approaching from all quarters to be- 
siege the besiegers and to relieve the heroic garrison. A day 
or two later, the place had surrendered, after a struggle of 


fifty-nine hours, in which The Mutuican and his men were 
reduced to drinking vinegar because there was not a drop of 
water in the fort. The relieving armies had disappeared 
into space, the capitulation was probably unavoidable, and 
The Mutuican, who began with cursing and swearing, was 
left in hysterical agonies of weeping. ‘The reported capture 
of a large amount of stores and of a considerable sum of 
money is perhaps more authentic than the history of the 
defeated commander’s emotions. There is no doubt that the 
Confederates have obtained a considerable success, but 
ignorance of American institutions, aggravated by conflict- 
ing statements, renders the future prospects of the cam- 
paign in Missouri impenetrably obscure. According to two 
accounts published in the same number of the same 
paper, General Maccutxocn is marching northward with 
20,000 men, to attack St, Louis in concert with General 
Price; and he is also marching Southward with 4000 
men for the purpose of escaping from Fremont's ad- 
vancing columns, The failure of the local Commander- 
in-Chief to relieve Lexington has not unnaturally provoked 
clamorous censure, and the newspaper correspondents de- 
nounce the chief who was a week before their favourite 
hero as an ignorant and shallow civilian. On the other 
hand, the officers of an Illinois regiment, with a curious in- 
difference to discipline, pass a resolution that—“In Joun C. 
“ FREMONT we recognise, not only a great military chieftain, 
“ but a true patriot, whose well-known courage, unrivalled 
“ genius, and indomitable energy have marked him out as 
“the man to organize and successfully command the army 
“of the West.” It certainly is difficult not to be more or 
less ignorant of civil and military institutions, and of affairs 
in general, in America. General Fremont may possibly 
have judged wisely in preparing to defend the principal post 
in his district, instead of marching in search of the enemy ; 
but if St. Louis is in danger, the Confederates must be in 
considerable strength, and the fall of the city would be, for 
the present, decisive of the fate of Missouri. 

The Federalists are justified in calliug attention to their 
great supeviority of numbers and of military and naval re- 
sources. In an ordinary war, they would almost certainly 
defeat the Confederates ; but the conquest and permanent 
subjugation of a hostile country require a greater dispropor- 
tion of forces than a merecontest for victory. The United Pro- _ 
vinces were no match for Spain in the sixteenthcentury, nor for 
France in the seventeenth ; and yet Louis XIV. 
equally failed to reduce Holland to subjection. The belief of 
foreigners, that the Union can never be restored by force, 
contradicts the language rather than the convictions of 
American speakers and writers. In the monotonous extra- 


It is not his fault that, while he may have been | 


vagance of popular bluster, it is difficult to find a trace of 
' any rational belief which deserves to be called an opinion. 
An American statesman who saw a definite prospect of re- 
union would keep in view the probable conditions and 
| attendant circumstances of 2 future reconciliation. In this 
war, if in no other, the old precept would be kept in view, 
that enemies should be dealt with as if they might one day 
‘be friends. Noisy demands for the punishment of criminals 
whose guilt is shared by the whole population of the South 
are scarcely compatible with a belief that in 1864 three or 
four-and-thirty united States will take part in a regular 
Presidential election. In New York, a former democratic 
leader of the name of DickrNson is canvassing for the im- 
pending State elections as the representative of a newly 
coalesced party which calls itself the “People’s Union.” 
The language of vulgar and servile demagogues always 
reflects the popular passion of the moment, and Mr. Danren 
S. Dickryson expresses a general sentiment when, in 
applauding the suspension of the habeas'corpus, he adds the 
remark that Mr. Liycoun would have done better still if he 
had suspended a few sympathizers with secession, It is not 
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_ played by Coates, and at this sowing broadcast of objections, 


' might grow] at him and consign him to the worst of all possible 
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the business of a selfish stump-orator to remind his audience 
that the war is professedly waged for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing into equal and friendly co-operation the persons and 
classes who are denounced as unpardonable rebels and 
traitors. 

Mr. BreckenripGr, late Vice-President of the United 
States, and afterwards Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, after struggling in vain to support his former opinions 
as Senator for Kentucky, has been compelled to take refuge 
from threatened imprisonment by flight into the Confederate 
territory. The Republicans exult in the discomfiture of a 
political opponent as loudly as their journals triumph in 
every successive interference with the freedom of the news- 
paper press. Because Mr. BrecKENRIDGE, almost alone among 
Southern leaders, clung to the desperate hope of maintaining 
the Union, the party which regards secession as a capital 
crime exults in his compulsory discontinuance of his efforts. 
There is something ludicrous and melancholy in the reckless 
indifference of Northern partisans to the character of their 
country and of its institutions. They insist that foreigners 
shall believe that a large section of the American people 
endeavoured to confer the chief magistracy on a politician 
whom they denounce as a hypocritical traitor ; and they 
assert that half of their statesmen, followed by more than a 
third of their population, and by the majority of officers in 
the army and navy, are engaged in a wicked and causeless 
rebellion without the remotest prospect of success. The 
Cabinet of Washington, the United States Senate, and every 
department of the public service, has furnished large con- 
tingents to the number of secessionists, who seem to be as in- 
capableas Englishmen of understanding American institutions. 


THE REGISTRATION FIGHT. 

S a general election is very possible next spring, it was 
natural that both parties should do their utmost to 
fashion the registers of voters so as to suit their pur- 
pose. But the Conservatives have gone to work in so whole- 
sale a way, and have attempted such a sweeping proscription 
of political opponents, as to have far outstripped anything that 
was ever known before. It seemed as if they believed that, 
by a bold stroke, one or two friendly attorneys might deliver 
them from their enemies in a mass, and leave them masters, 
because sole tenants, of the field. In Middlesex they entered 
four thousand objections. They gota man of the name of 
Coates to sign his distinguished name as universal opponent 
of the Liberal party no less than sixteen thousand times. 
The county woke up one morning, and found that CoarTes 
could no longer stand so large a constituency. Coates felt 
it to be his duty to get four thousand electors disfranchised. 
At first Coatrs seemed to have the best of it. The electors 


fates, but still, unless they came to defend their place on the 
register, they would be inexorably struck off, and Coates and 
Conservatism would triumph. But the law took pity on them. 
Gradually the Revising Barristers, who were up to their work, 
and were filled with indignation at this wholesale enmity dis- 


discovered a series of provisions in the Registration Act 
which blew Coates and his bubble away. They wished to have 
Coates before them, and see him. They would take nothing 
for granted. They required everything to be proved—that 
Coates signed the papers, that somebody took them to the 

post, that somebody posted them. This came hard upon 

Coates, who had signed as fast as he could for three days, 

and took no more thought of what it was he signed, or of 
what became of it, than a monkey does of the nuts he has 

cracked. Finally, Coares and his friends were made to pay 

costs, and so ended the great Conservative scheme for dis- 

franchising nearly a third of a county constituency. The 

only result of the maneeuvre has been to stir the languor and _ 
apathy of a large and wealthy constituency into a burning 

hatred of the party that has tried to win a victory with such 

tools and by such means. Coates has snuffed out the 

flickering flame of Conservatism in Middlesex, and there is 

not much chance of its being soon rekindled. 

The Conservative party seems doomed to make mistakes. 
It is always on the edge of success, and can never grasp it. 
Ever since it quarrelled with Sir Roper Pret, it has been 
stricken with a strange impotency and blindness. And yet it 
seems to have so much in its favour. It has devoted ad- 
herents, the prestige of great names, enormous wealth, and 
a strong traditional hold on all who live by agriculture. It 


of zeal by its retainers, it omits no occasion of coming before 
the public. When rival attorneys fight over the registra. 
tion list, there seems no reason why one side should triumph 
more than the other. ‘The majority of voters care nothi 
for politics. They wish to stick by their colours, or their can 
didate, or by some one who will pay or reward them in propor. 
tion to the alacrity of their obedience. At this particular crisis, 
there is a particularly strong dislike and distrust of everything 
democratic and A merican, and ageneralleaning to allthatis safe 
and English. Why should not they win on the register, and get 
together a majority, and rule England as they please? The 
probability is that they may get an advantage on the register, 
and this may lead to a Parliamentary majority. But when 
they come to govern, there is no probability of their sue. 
ceeding better than before. They merely take a wide shot 
at office, as Coates took a wide shot at the constituency of 
Middlesex, without any distinct notion of what is to be done 
when the real business begins, or who is to do it. The 
registration of the nominal strength of the party—even the 
actual return of candidates—does not determine whether a 
party succeeds or not. There is something in England that 
triumphs over a triumphant party. Very vaguely, this is 
termed public opinion. Really, it is the general opinion of 
the body of educated and independent persons in the country 
who are not strongly attached to either party, and the par- 
ticular opinions of a great mass of the population on any 
subject that happens at the time to interest them deeply. 
Both these forms of opinion are hostile to the Conserva- 
tive party; and so long as they remain hostile, no registra- 


and durable Conservative Ministry. Where the former phase 
of opinion is exactly to be found, it is impossible to say. But 
it is equally impossible to mistake the fact. There are clever 
young men whom personal attachment or hereditary ties 
have enlisted on the Conservative side, but there are very 
few accidental and unbiassed Conservatives among those who 
have materials for forming an opinion of their own, and who 
watch both parties from without. This arises not so much 
from theoretical separation—for philosophical Toryism is far 
too plausible a creed not to have a strong hold on philo- 
sophers—but is much more due to a distrust of the leaders of 
the Conservative party. There is nothing to admire or to 
trust to in them, except perhaps in Lord Dersy. They are 
so weak, and narrow, and artificial by the side of their 
opponents. They never have anything to say that 
can instruct or elevate their hearers, The hesitating 
statement of petty objections is all they rise to on 
great questions. Mr. DisraEi did not utter, in the whole 
course of last session, two sentences that were calcu- 
lated to produce any higher effect than that of giving 
temporary pain to a political opponent. Sir Georce Lewis 
and Mr. GLapsTone may be right or wrong, but they are, at 
any rate, men of that calibre of mind that they make their 
hearers and readers think over what they say. Lord Pat- 
MEKSTON can use words which thrill through the heart of the 
nation and speak to the fears or hopes of half Europe. But 
their opponents either keep silence on great topics, or at 
best do not rise above an elegant and respectable puerility. 
Even, however, if the Conservatives could overcome the 
obstacle of their own mediocrity, they are pressed by a 
much more serious and fatal difficulty. They are at 
complete variance with the English nation on the cardinal 
questions of foreign policy. They wish to support Austria 
against Hungary, and they wish to support the temporal 
power of the Pope against Italy. They try to persuade 
themselves and those who will listen to them that the foreign 
policy of the two parties is really the same, because neither 
proposes to intervene in the affairs of the Continent. There 
may be times when a nation that does not intervene actually 
takes no part, but the present time is not one of them. 
Notoriously, we have rendered the most effective service to 
Italy, although we have not fired a shot or spent a penny 
for her, simply because it was known throughout Europe 
that the English Government and nation desired the 
freedom of Italy. It would be a severe blow to Italy and 
Hungary if there were really a Ministry in_ power 
that could make it as generally supposed that England 
had become the friend of Austria and the Pope. We 
know that this would not happen. The Conservatives, rather 
than lose office, would discard their own preferences, and 
adopt the foreign policy forced on them by the nation. But 
they would only adopt it with half a heart, they would be 
suspected of lukewarmness, they would be accused of 


pours forth its treasures liberally, it is served with an excess 


treachery at the first opportunity. The only point on which 


tion manceuvres or election victories can establish a strong _ 
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there is any really strong or deep feeling in England at pre- 
sent is on foreign affairs, and a Government that runs 
counter to a strong national feeling cannot hope to govern, 
except in name. Until the Conservative party gets new 
leaders, and until a uew settlement of Europe changes the 
feelings of England, a strong and lasting Conservative Govern- 
ment is impossible, although there should be as grand a 
registration fight in every county as there has been in 
Middlesex, and although the Coates of every county sus- 
tained all his objections. 


THE RHINE AND THE VISTULA. 
bf ney ER Le Rhin et la Vistule is directly inspired 
fi 


rom the Tuileries or not is a matter of little moment. 
It would not have been written had it not been in harmony 
with approved opinions. If it is the work of a mere ad- 
venturer in pamphlets, it would have stood no chance of 
achieving even such ephemeral popularity as_ those light 
floating creatures of the political breeze aim at, unless it had 
been in presumable conformity with Imperial intentions. 
On the face of it, the author of this pamphlet wishes 
to be accepted as an inspired writer, and he takes the 
genuine scriptures for his model. Not, indeed, that 
there are any genuine scriptures belonging to the Imperial 
Gospel. The Koran of the modern Manomer is con- 
structed so as to admit of rectifications and retrac- 
tations. It is elastic enough to have its chapters 
withdrawn, modified, curtailed, and supplemented. In 
the administration of government by pamphlets and 
leading articles, it is essential to understand its fun- 
damental principle. That principle is—to use a common ex- 
pression—that of trying it on. Throw out a suggestion— 
elaborate it—exaggerate it—push it to its extremes—place 
it in all sorts of strong lights—distort and confuse it. Of 
course, in this form it must be disavowed. The thing is too 
absurd. It would be impracticable, impossible, contrary to 
the common weal of Europe, contrary to the great Im- 
perial mind. The Moniteur is, in such cases, authorized 
to state, according to a stereotyped formula, that the con- 
clusions drawn from a recent pamphlet, which has been un- 
justly attributed to official inspiration, are false and injurious 
to the honour and faith of France. Still the good work has 
been done. The public mind has been familiarized with certain 
speculations. Something remains. The crackle and sparkle 
of the hot thorns has died down ; but a live ember or so 
survives, and it will one day be easy to puff it into a real 
conflagration. The next time that it is found necessary to re- 
vive the subject, if it is but presented in that more moderate 
form in which alone anything was ever really intended, 
success is reduced to a certainty by the mere fact that the 
policy had already been put out in a coarser shape and with 
more extravagant and repulsive pretensions. And this is 
the real object of the revised Maps of Europe, and of the 
thonsand and one political pamphlets of the Lower Empire. 
They are all specimens of the art of trying it on; and the 
significance and importance of each is to be estimated by the 
general principle which each represents and carries out. 

The argument of Le Rhin et la Vistule is this. There is a 
shivering and dread among the Rhine people. It is imagined 
in Rhineland that France is about to “revindicate” its natural 
boundaries. The Rhine must of course be one of those 
natural boundaries, France, it is thought im West Germany, 
has already taken a decided step in the direction of re-annexing 
territory and reconstituting its frontier by appropriating 
Nice and Savoy. All these fears and suspicions and shiver- 
ings are, however, only the dread of a chimera, The 
Rhine is not necessary to France. Rivers are not real geo- 
graphical boundaries—it is only a mountain chain which, 
politically, strategically, and commercially, is a natural 
boundary. It is not, of course, correct to say that France 
ought not to rectify, and is not bound to rectify, her terri- 
torial limits; but the left bank of the Rhine is not a political 
necessity, and therefore it will not be taken. As to rivers, 
speaking generally and in the days of modern civilization, 
they do not separate peoples, but unite them. Logically and 
geographically, a country must have either no bank or both 
banks of a river. One bank is an anomaly—just as it 
would be ridiculous to suppose a person coyeting one half 
of a bank-note. Let Germany dismiss its fears. Here is 
the King of Prussia coming on a visit to Compiégne. 
Let him be assured that his duties and those of his people do 
not consist in defending the Rhine, which nobody wishes to 
meddle with—they are concerned with the Vistula. Russia 


is the real enemy of Prussia. She is, if you like, an ag- 
grandizing and ambitious country. She is possessed wi 
ideas of invasion. It is her policy by day and her dream by 
night. Let Prussia concentrate her energies in the di:ection 
where her menacing danger lies. It is on the Vistula that 
the solid rampart of liberty and Christianity must be erected. 
Let the suspicion sleep that France wishes to take any 
Prussian provinces. One word, however, in the ear of 
Prussia—there are certain Russian or Polish provinces which 
would be very useful to her. The Russian must be crushed 
and driven back into the domains of chaos and old night. 
Russia has no mission in Europe—neither liberty nor re- 
ligion owes any obligation to the Czars, Prussia had much 
better, instead of creating enemies on the West, prepare 
itself with defences on the East. 

This is the argument, and these are almost the very 
words, of the pamphleteer. We can quite believe that 
the Fox in the fable addressed the very same sort of lan- 
guage to the Hen roost. What is the use of all your bolts 
and bars? As to the door of the hen-house, it is quite @ 
superfluous protection. The fox is a gentleman, and does 
not want the outside of the door. Both sides or none is the 
fox’s policy. As to the hens, their real danger lies on the 
other side of the farm-yard. There is a hawk there—two 
or three fields off at least. What the cocks and hens really 
ought to do, is to build another hen-house out there in the 
fields, and take the hawk’s nest if they can, but at present to 
throw open their own doors, and to remember the sublime 
mission of the Fox. His Empire is Peace. Hitherto, wherever 
the fox has passed, he has only sown liberty and equality, and 
all the fowls of the air have, by a blessed experience, never had 
to regret the sweet violence with which his lips have kissed 
them. Partout o&la France a passé, elle a déposé le germe des 
libertés modernes, et pas un pays qu'elle ait touché de son épée n'@ 
le droit de regretter aujourd'hui cette violence feconde qui lui a 
été fuite. Very consolatory and reassuring to those to whom 
this graceful metaphor was addressed ; and possibly the 
HoneNZOLLER wil] admit the force of the argument. Only 
let us see what it amounts to. No political boundary is o 
the least value. Nature writes its lines of demarcation in 
the sea and in the mountain chains alone. France has fol- 
lowed the great law of nature in revindicating the western 
slopes of the Alps. She is prepared to follow this law. “ It 
“is not pretended that our Eastern frontier is to remain 
“as it was traced by the diplomatists of ’15.” De ce cété 
du Palatinat et dela Prusse rhénane, une rectification pour- 
rait étre commandée par la justice, et aonséillée par la pru- 
dence. Elle aurait Cinappréciable avantage de satisfaire aua 
nécessités de notre défense, sans irriter Vorgueil national de 
Allemagne. 

If this is not a Napoleonic idea, it is an uncommonly good 
imitation of it. Here is just the same lofty, mystic utterance 
that the prophet himself pours out. We have the same sort of 


generalization—the same belief in a mission—the same appeal — 


to natural laws, to destiny, and to duties assigned by Provi- 
dence—and, let us add, the same lack of logic and consistency, 
the same insolent defiance of all existing rights, and the 
same ambiguous oracular verbiage concealing a solid definite 
purpose, which is clear enough to the utterer, but which 
it is convenient to hide in hints and suggestions made 
apparently only to be disavowed. No doubt this pamphlet is 
entirely unofficial. But what is gained by it? Is there any 
nucleus in the comet whose tail is of such surpassing rarity 
and tenuity? Just this, That it is the duty of France to 
rearrange her frontiers; that the pacification of 1815 is as 
worn out as the Testament of ALEXANDER; that it is the 
mission of a river to flow through homogeneous territories, and, 
therefore, that the left bank of the Rhine is only a geographical 
fact, but not the expression of a political necessity ; that if it 
were & question of interfering with the Rhine, it is not th 
left bank, but both banks, which would be demand 
Prussia is further informed it is of very little use for 
her to give herself any concern on this score, but that her 
best course would be to detach herself from the Russian 
alliance, to open her mouth and shut her eyes, and see what 
Gop or the P chad has got to send her. As for France, any- 
body can see that already the Empire is in the position 
of a robbed and insulted man. It is quite vulnerable on 
the side of Lorraine and Champagne, and it has actually 
fortified Landau, and built Surelouis for the possession 
of others. Sic vos non vobis. ‘The real fact is that France 
has not yet got her own. As to the Rhine, it is not 


to be taken because it is not wanted—or, at any rate, 


one side of it would be absolutely useless ; and if Prossia 
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were wise, it would think of pushing out its own boundaries 
eastward, As to the general principle of robbing one’s 
neighbour, the less we say about it the better; only it 
would be just as well for Prussia to remember that it might 
rob Russia very conveniently. A very pretty code of political 
morals this is for France to accustom herself to. Nobody 
wants to appropriate his neighbour's cash; but it would 
satisfy the necessities of the borrower without inflaming and 
irritating the pride of the owner, if he would hand out five 
shillings quietly, especially as there was another neighbour 
into whose house he might enter and appropriate the silver 
spoons. All this is a queer sort of compliment to address to 
a respectable Sovereign when he comes to dinner—to tell 
him that you do not mean to rob him, because to rob 
him would do you no great good, but that you do mean 
to make him make you a present of his watch, while at the 
same time you hint that’ it is perfectly open to him in turn 
to make free with another friend's pockets by way of reim- 
bursement. We trust that his Prussian Majesty appreciates 
the compliment so creditable to French delicacy, and showing 
such a rare appreciation of Prussian State morality. Unfor- 
tunately, JonarHan WILD only preaches on the morality of 
highway robbery to Mat-o’-rHt-Mint, who has had a little 
experience in larcenies. There is a page or two in the 
history of Prussia which proves that that country has anti- 
cipated the counsels of this edifying sermon, and that there 
have been already those in Prussia who have found the 
doctrine of political robbery practical enough. 


OXFORD INTOLERANCE. 


Ww. ought perhaps to apologize for reverting to a ques- 
tion of so local a character as the endowment of the 


Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford. But this matter, 
though but a single drop in the cup of theological bitterness 
which the Church of England is now drinking, is a drop 
of peculiar intensity ; while at the same time, unlike most of 
the ingredients in that cup, it is capable, without the 
slightest sacrifice of principle, of being at once removed. 
The readers of our former article on the subject are aware 
that the endowment of this particular Chair is withheld by 
the University—while others are endowed—on account of the 
theological opinions of the present holder— Professor J owetr. 
The responsibility of this rests in the main on the Heb- 
domadal Council, who have the exclusive initiative in 
University legislation, and who refuse, in spite of the 
strongest application§ from the most distinguished men of all 
parties, to propose the grant to Congregation. We are con- 
vinced that, if it were proposed to Congregation, which con- 
sists of the resident members of the University, it would be 
carried by their good sense, tolerance, and regard for the 
interests of the place of education in the concerns of which 
they are actively engaged. This conviction is in no 
degree shaken by the failure of an attempt to carry an 
awkward scheme, mixing up the endowment of the Profes- 
sorship with extraneous and objectionable matters, through 
the House, not of Congregation, but of Convocation. In Con- 
vocation, non-residents have the right of voting, and this 
right was exercised, through the contrivance of a fanatical 
and intriguing section, to turn the scale on the occasion in 
question. 

When it has been ‘said that the withholding from Pro- 
fessor Jowett of the salary which must be admitted to be 
his due, as an active and conscientious Professor, is an act of 
persecution, all has been said that is necessary to determine 
the judgment, not only of every Christian and every gentle- 
man, but of every man of common sense. We have no wish 
to do the slightest injustice to Professor Jowert's theolo- 
gical opponents. While we admire, in many respects, the 
spirit and character of his writings, we can perfectly under- 
stand how they may have created reasonable alarm and given 
natural offence ; nor have we the slightest desire to see his 
refined and subtle, but inconclusive, habit of mind erected 
by the idolatry of his friends into a model of religious 
thought. But whatever the dangers of his teaching may be 
supposed to be, they can only be aggravated by a treatment 
which renders him a just object of personal sympathy, as 
well as of intellectual interest, and enlists on his side, not 
only the love of bold speculation, but the hatred of mean in- 
justice. Nothing can be conceived more calculated to 
degrade and damage religion in the estimation of young and 
generous hearts than this paltry oppression. Every man of 
eminence who knows the world, no matter how opposed 


proposed to the Hebdomadal Council, and an offer made 
with a view to facilitating it by a commission comprising, 
besides a Bishop and a Dean, Churchmen so little favourable 
to rationalism as Sir Joun Conerince, Sir Joun Awopry, 
and Lord Harrowsy. 

The debate in Convocation oy the occasion to which we 
have referred plainly revealed the guidance under which the 
Hebdomadal Council are acting ; and they could not possibly 
be acting under worse. The Provost of Ortex is no doubt 
a man of many private virtues; but his public life, as a 
leading man in the University, has been the very type of 
the vices which are formed by the long exercise of petty 
despotism over a College, and by the entire absence of that 
frank and manly intercourse with equals which forms the 
tolerant and liberal good sense of English public men. He 
can endure no divergence from his opinions, no opposition to 
his will. He has been a prime mover in all the silly perse- 
eutions which have driven Oxford controversies to such ex- 
tremities ; and, but for him, eminent and gifted men, who 
are now the enemies of the Church of England, might have 
rested content in a sphere of practical duty within her pale. 
His tyrannical temper as the head of a House has been mainly 
the means of bringing what was once the most distinguished 
College in Oxford almost to the dust. As a Canon of 
Rochester, he, by his obstinate resistance to the just claim 
preferred by Mr. Wuuiston on behalf of the Cathedral 
School, dragged the Chapter—who, it was understood at the 
time, were foolish yer to be swayed by him—into public 
disgrace which any man of sense would have avoided by 
prompt and reasonable concession. To make due allowance 
for the unhappy influences under which a College autocrat’s 
character has been formed, and to set off merits against de- 
fects, is charitable and just. To be guided by such a man 
in a matter where his temper has been crossed, and where 
the honour of the University is at stake, is the merest 
madness. 

The objection that the nomination to the Professorship is 
vested, not in the University, but in the Crown, is so frivolous 
that no one unacquainted with the almost feminine vagaries 
of academical fancy could believe that it was honestly put 
forward. The duties of the Professor are performed, not to 
the Crown, but to the University, and nobody has ventured 
to allege that they are not duly and honourably performed . 
The Provost of Ortet, indeed, in the late debate, made some 
inuendo about heretical teaching, but this inuendo was un- 
substantiated by any kind of proof, and random insinua- 
tions thrown out to affect questions of pecuniary justice are 
summarily dealt with in every assembly except the Convo- 
cation of the University of Oxford. The right of the Crown 
has hitherto been honestly exercised. If indifferent appoint- 
ments have been in some cases made, they have not been 
made from political motives. Of the eight existing Regius 
Professors, one only can be said to have been in any way 
connected with a political party, and that one was appointed 
by the head of the party opposed to his own. ‘The elections 
of Professors by Convocation, on the other hand, have been 
almost invariably tainted by party considerations—to which, 
indeed, the candidates and their friends seldom scruple 
openly to appeal. We should be sorry to see the influ- 
ence of the Crown in the University unduly increased. But 
the fact is, the Crown has already divested itself, to a great 
extent, of its patronage, by appropriating the Canonries of 
Christchurch to University and Coliege purposes; and a 
liberal treatment of the Regius Professorship of Greek is 
so far from being an improper and gratuitous concession, that 
it is required by gratitude as well as by justice. 


ANOTHER REFORM AGITATION. 


WO or three weeks ago, 2 murderer who was being 
committed to take his trial for some horrible atrocity 

was reported to have walked off to prison with no other 
observation than that the affair would be a great thing for 
the penny newspapers. He was a great man, and appreciatet 
the wants of his epoch. There is no doubt that those meri- 
torious publications are in deep distress for sensation para- 
graphs just now. The battle of the Potomac and the 
evacuation of Rome obstinately refuse to come off, and they 
have been coming so long that the public has become 
wholly sceptical upon the subject, and will not tolerate any 
more predictive telegrams. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to see an attempt to provide a domestic excitement to fill 


he may be to Professor JowetTr’s opinions, condemns such 


the vacant interval. It is a resource which is very familiar 
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itself to their imitators here. The announcement of a new 
Reform agitation for the ensuing autumn reads very like 
the New York announcements of a splendid Federal victory, 
or of the infamous attempts of the British Admiral to break 
the blockade. Of course, it is possible that Mr. Bricnur is 
going to make another attempt to excite the poorer classes 
against the rest of the community, because it is always more 
than possible that he will do something peculiarly wrong- 
headed. His previous exploits in this line have shown how 
completely his judgment is blinded by the strange intensity 
of his democratic passions. Still we cannot help inclining to 
the belief that the whole story about a new association “ with 
“a view of promoting combination on the subject of Parlia- 
“mentary reform and financial retrenchment,” with head- 
quarters at Manchester, and a system of agitating over the 
whole kingdom “by public meetings, lectures and publica- 
“tions, similar to that adopted by the Anti-Corn-law League,” 
is the brilliant creation of some imaginative journalist 
struggling against the dulness of the recess. It is only fair 
to make such a presumption until the contrary appears, in 
charity to the judgment of the Radical leaders. If they 
really are meditating an autumn agitation in favour of Re- 
trenchment and Reform at the present moment, we must 
conclude that they enjoy the inestimable gift of a sanguine 
turn of mind. ‘there has been no year since the century 
began in which the cause of democracy has been in so pitiful 
a plight as it isin this autumn, in which we are told its 
crusaders are preparing for another expedition. The mis- 
carriage of last year has released statesmen on all sides from 
the pledges in its favour into which they allowed themselves 
to be drawn when its prospects were somewhat fairer. The 
operations of the Trades Unions have thoroughly frightened 
the middle classes. The recent disputes have revealed to the 
world the condition of political science, and the extent to 
which personal liberty is appreciated, among the classes to 
whom a lowering of the suffrage would transfer political supre- 
macy; and the revelation has left an impression which 
Mr. Buicut's oratory is rot likely to efface. The middle 
classes feel that it is difficult to conceive a state of poli- 
tical corruption which would not be preferable to the 
revision of the Statute-book under the superintendence of Mr. 
Porrer. But the revelations of democracy which have 
come from the other side of the Atlantic are the most dis- 
couraging circumstance of all. It was bad enough that the 
Model Republic should break down, and that the stock illus- 
tration which served so well to prove the feasibility of every 
Radical proposal should be destroyed for ever. But the ex- 
pedients to which the great Republic has had recourse in its 
agony are very much more damaging to the cause of demo- 
cracy than its simple fall. The absolute repression of all 
free discussion, the disappearance of every guarantee for 
liberty, the ubiquitous police, the muzzled press, the crowded 
cells of La Fayette, the arrest of women for wearing colours 
branded as treasonable by the Government, give a tolerably 
accurate measure of the estimation in which for the future 
the true lovers of freedom will hold democracy. These 
reflections will occur to the mind of every educated person 
to whom a Reform agitator addresses himself. The devoted 
Radicals who are prepared to follow Mr. Bricut again, in 
the teeth of such odds as these, must be afflicted with an 
eccentric taste for marching through Coventry whenever 
they have a chance. Their leader only Jed them to failure 
when he had no American warnings to cortend against, and 
when all the foremost peliticians of the day had pledged 
themselves to his cause. It is difficult to understand by 
what process of reasoning they have convinced themselves 
that he is likely to lead them to victory now. If they rally 
round him, when all his prophecies have failed and all his 
menaces have proved impotent, it cannot be said that the ages 
of faith have passed away. 

The great difficulty of the new agitators, if such an 
enterprise should really be set on foot, will be the selection 
of their topics of irritation. They will be thrown for their 
support so entirely upon the lower classes that they will find 
great difficulty in avoiding Socialist doctrines, and in keeping 
themselves within the strictly legal bouuds of a moral-foree 
agitation. The programme which their friends in the penny 
papers have sketched out for them seems to indicate that 
they mean to rely chiefly on financial grievances. Now, 
there is only one way of reaching any class of Englishmen 
on a financial question. It will be a mere waste of time to 
rail at military expenditure, and to dwell on the security, 
stronger than coat of mail, that we possess in the benignant 


and pacific intentions of III. Even Mr. Bricur 
will hardly persuade himself that the principles of the Peace 
Society will be a good basis for a successful agitation. The 
only kind of financial reform which excites enthusiasm in the 
breast of any Englishman is that which undertakes to re- 
move taxation from his own shoulders without lessening 
generally the expenditure of the State. If the agitators 
mean to make the doctrines of Reform acceptable to their 
hearers, they must connect them with some palpable pecu- 
niary gain. An intelligent workman's value for the privilege 
of choosing the ten-thousandth part of a borough member is 
naturally small ; but if he can be brought to see that the 
grant of a vote to his own class will enable them to use the 
machinery with which they now exterminate “ blacks” and 
“knobsticks”” for the purpose of transferring to their own 
pockets, by some contrivance or other, some portion of the 
wealth of their betters, he will become a very enthusiastic 
Reformer indeed. And his enthusiasm will be all the greater 
if he happen to be suffering at the time from the pinch of 
want. Jt appears that this is the actual source of irritation 
on which the agitators mean to rely. One at least of their 
organs has thrown out the judicious suggestion that, now 
the mills are working half time, the men will have three 
days a week to devote to politics. The only objection to 
this plan is, that it involves an absolute renunciation of 
middle-class support. All relief of indirect taxation must 
be made up by augmented income-tax; and no eloquence 
will persuade the payers of income-tax to submit meekly to 
an additional shearing. The agitators will be in this 
dilemma—that no eulogies of Reform will produce the 
slightest impression without a reproduction of the proposal 
to convert ail indirect taxes into a property-tax ; and any 
hint of such an intention will reduce the movement to the 
importance of a mere Chartist ebullition. It may succeed 
in producing a war of classes, in which the working-class will 
certainly suffer most, but it can issue in nothing else. 

We do not doubt that there is danger in the project, if it 
be really entertained, of attempting to exasperate and in- 
flame the thousands who will be made reckless by the days 
of privation which seem to be near at hand. But that 
danger is not democracy, but reaction. We have seen in 
France to what abasement an absolute despair of self-go\ ern- 
ment can lead. It is to be hoped that we in England are 
very far indeed from such a fate as that. But even in this 
country the educated classes may be over-frightened. If 
revolutionary schemes are constantly dangled before their 
eyes, while America is furnishing by every mail a commen- 
tary on their meaning and a warning of their issue, the 
reaction may possibly become too strong for traditions of 
liberty to control. It is not much harm that it is left in 
Mr. Bricut’s power to do, but that little he will no doubt do 
with all his might. The American break-down has made 
him powerless to serve democracy ; but he yet may do a good 
turn for despotism. It is quite impossible that he should 
now succeed in making the lower classes masters of the rest ; 
but it is just possible that by incessant agitation be may at 
last terrify the upper and middle classes into abandoning the 
scrupulous moderation which has hitherto secured so much 
prosperity and liberty to all. 


THE ORLEANS PRINCES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


HE acceptance of commissions in the army of the 

United States by the head of the House of OrLeans 
and his brother is one of the most curious incidents in 
modern history. The Government of Washington was fully 
competent to accept the services of two adventurous princes, 
though it may be a question whether it is altogether politic 
to take a step which will be personally irritating to the 
Emperor Napoteon. The reception of several members 
of the Orteans family followed rapidly on Prince Napo- 
LEON’s departure, and some Republican journalists doubted 
whether the national admiration for princely blood had not 
to acertain degree clashed with the sympathies which are 
so loudly professed for de facto European despots. Accord- 
ingly, the New York Times anuounced, with an admirable 
disregard of probability, that the atteutions which had been 
paid to the Prince of JornviLLE and his companions were 
urged upon the Government by Lord Lyons. The Presipenr 
and the Secretary of Srarte, instead of sharing the fears and 
susceptibilities of their supporters, have not ungenerously 
allowed the banished Princes an opportunity of earning 
military distinction in the Federal army. The Emperor of 
the Frencu will be too prudent to offer useless remoustrances 
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ag: inst a proceeding which is nt incompatible with precedent 
or with international law. ‘The young svldiers who, with 
all the intelligence and gallantry of their race, have still 
their spurs to win, will scarcely have time during the present 
war to attain a military or political position which could 
furnish a plausible ground of umbrage to the reigning 
dynasty of their own country. Count Watewskr'’s criticisms 
on the presence of the French Princes at a late Royal funeral 
in England met with a reception which will not encourage 
an application to a less courtly and punctilious Government. 
The personal difficulties and embarrassments in which the 
Royal Free Lances may be involved have probably been 
carefully weighed by themselves and by their experienced 
advisers. The position of dispassionate foreigners who have 
thought fit to mix themselves up with an envenomed civil 
uarrel is neither satisfactory nor altogether justifiable. 
There are no famous old generals in America under whom 
the art of war may be effectually learned ; and if the Pre- 
SIDENT should think fit to advance his guests rapidly in the 
service, they would occasionally be thrown into situations 
in which no foreigner could hope to succeed. The higher 
officers in the Federal army, as soon as they enter an 
enemy's country, necessarily undertake the local administra- 
tion ; and hitherto they have not shown themselves disposed 
to limit or to undervalue their own powers. General 
Butier invented in Virginia the fiction that runaway 
negroes were contraband of war; General Dix has thrown 
the Opposition in Maryland into prison ; General Fremont, 
without regard to law or to superior authority, eman- 
cipated the slaves in Missouri. Eager as the Republican 
party has shown itself to applaud every act of violence 
and of illegality, it may be doubted whether a French 
Prince would be regarded with favour if he proclaimed 
a wholesale confiscation of property or suspended a State 
Constitution. The Southern leaders are already appealing to 
jealousies of race and of language by denouncing the Germans 
who have taken the Repub'ican side in Missouri under the 
odious nickname of “ Hessians.” As the war proceeds, the 
Federal ranks will be filled in larger and Jarger proportions 
by immigrants from Ireland and from the Continent of 
Europe. Even the Northern population might object to the 
occupation of a province of the former Union by [rish mer- 
cenaries under a French commander. In modern times it is 
even doubtful whether the principals in a civil war will 
submit without remonstrance to be slaughtered by amateurs. 
James II., as Duke of York, served in the French army; 
and, at a later period, his illegitimate son was at the same 
time a titular English Duke and a celebrated Marshal of 
France. ‘he Hereditary Prince of ORANGE was aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of WexLineTon in the Peninsula, and some of the 
emigrants during the French Revolu‘ionary War held English 
or Austrian commissions. The young 'r of the two Princes who 
have now entered the army of the Un ted States has himself 
served through the short campaign of 1859 in the Sardinian 
uniform ; yet it would not be easy to find an exact precedent 
for the participation of an exiled prince of the highest rank in 
a purely foreign quarrel. The Prince of Orancz, belonging 
to « house which had not then attained a sovereign rank, was 
fighting against the enemies of his family and the usurpers 
of his native country. The Duke of Cuarrres was serving, in 
Italy, the ally of France; and, strangely enough, he was, in a 
certain sense, under the command of the inveterate enemy 
of his house. In America, the ORLEANS Princes, whatever 
personal excuses may be assigned for their interference, are 
notoriously intruders or volunteers. The Confederates may, 
in the elegant language of Northern orators, be rebels, 
traitors, and unpardonable miscreants, but they have offered 
no provocation whatever to the House of ORLEANs— 
The distant Trojans never injured me. 
Although proficiency in military accomplishments is a laud- 
able object of ambition, reasonable objections may be raised 
by those at whose expense it is acquired. The skill of rifle- 
men would not be generally appreciated if they were in the 
habit of selecting unoffending living targets. 

For the young adventurers themselves great allowance is 
to be made. The Count of Panis is well known in Engli-h 
society as the hopeful 1 pzeseutative of an illustrious family, 
and his brother is said to share his manly character and his 

ful and popular bearing. The career of an exiled 
rince is melancholy, isolated, and almost compulsorily 
inactive ; and especially in early youth there is every temp- 
tation to substitute the pursuit of pleasure for those ambi- 
tious efforts which seem to be made impracticable. The 


young Princes of OrLEANs might have shot and hunted, and 
enjoyed the deference which is accorded to rank, until they 
sank into the inglorious condition which the series of Sruarr 
Pretenders occupied for a century before their extinction, 
It is to their credit that they prefer the toils and the 
dangers of war to a life of unprofitable ease. Even if their 
services would have been accepted in any European army, 
there was no certainty of active service, and there was 
a possibility that they might find themselves in arms against 
their own country. The only scene of fighting is at present 
across the Atlantic ; and, of the two parties, a disinterested 
volunteer would reasonably select the stronger, the more 
approximately legal, and on the whole the more respectable, 
There is no doubt that, if opportunity offers, they will display 
a courage worthy of their rank ; and they may easily culti- 
vate the illusion that they are contending for a worthy 
cause, as defenders of established rights, as Republican Legi- 
timists, or even as indirect opponents of negro slavery. The 
enterprise is not altogether accordant with strict ethical 
propriety ; but young men finding themselves, without fault 
of their own, in a difficult position, are not to be severely 
blamed for a spirited attempt to make themselves a career. 

The chief object of the Princes and their advisers is that 
the possible heirs of the French throne may hereafter 
present themselves to their countrymen as soldiers. In 
this civilized age, when philosophical speculators are an-. 
nouncing that war has sunk into a secondary vccupation, all 
Continental nations, and especially the French, habitually 
regard the military profession as the highest employment of 
humanity. A king or a ruler is expected to know how to 
review a brigade, and, if necessary, how to lead an army in 
the field. Louis Puitippe taught his able and ambitions 
so.is to identify themselves with the army and navy; and 
Lovuts Napo.eon, having commenced life as an insurgent 
against the Pope, spent his long exile in the study of the 
military art ; and in the height of his fortune he engaged in a 
great war for the purpose of satisfying his countrymen that 
he possessed the talents of a general. It is possible that the 
claims of the Count of Paris may hereafter be recommended 
by actual experience in war, and by the belief of his country- 
men that, in French phrase, he knows how to mount on 
horseback. It is not, perhaps, quite right to put strangers 
to death for the sake of acquiring a professional character, 
but responsibility is diffused or forgotten when a hundred 
thousand men are engaged in the same undertaking. The 
history of the last thirteen years, with all its unexpected 
turns of fortune, has presented no stranger spectacle than 
the presence of the heir of Louis Putipre in an American 
army which is engaged in an internecine civil war. 


SPIRITUAL PROSPECTS OF THE PAPACY. 


} certainly is not our affair here in England to enlighten 
either the Pore or his advisers as to the true interests 
of the religion of which he is the head. If it were, we 
should say that the very highest prospects are open to the 
Papacy at the present moment. It may, perhaps, be scarcely 
a compliment to the general intelligence of mankind, nor 
may it be quite pleasing to those who anticipate a very 
great advance in religious freedom and thought ; but we 
sincerely believe that a future, such as Rome has never yet 
had, is open to any Pope who should have the sense to see it. 
What has, in fact, made the Papacy in all ages, might give it 
once more a new and higher life. As we are certainly not 
of that easy scliool of religious politicians who see in the Porz 
a Beast, or a “Social Evil” with a scarlet petticoat, or the 
Man of Sin, or an odd combination of the numeral 6, we 
are not disposed to take any high-flying view of the rise and 
culmination of the Papal power. Taking it for all in all, itis 
the most wonderful fact in history ; but it admits of a solution 
which connects it with the immediate purpose neither of Gop 
nor of the Devil, as its champions and enemies are respectively 
ready to assure us, There is a way of accounting for it which 
need have recourse neither to Gop nor BELIAL, to use the ~ 
language of His Holiness’s recent allocution. The secret of 
the Papal power in all ages has been that it was eminently 
adapted to the times. Weare speaking now of the temporal 
power only; for with the spiritual pretensions of 
the Roman patriarch we have nothing to do. The 
temporal power has a history, just like that of other 
States. lt is longer and more intricate, but it is 
accessible enough. It grew, everybody knows how, just 
as other States grew—because it had able heads to guide it 


—because it represented a principle, answered to a general 
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necessity, and was found to be a general convenience. It 
was, on the whole, everybody’s interest to keep it up. As 
to the Divine endowment of the patrimony of Sr. Perer, and 
the dotation of this or that pious sovereign, the growth of the 
temporalities was in fact much the same as the vamping up of 
the present Kingdom of Prussia by waifs and strays. In 
either case, everybody connived at the thing, because every- 
body found it to be useful. And unquestionably, on the 
whole, the temporal power of the Popr has been a very sub- 
stantial and powerful element in working out the great 
problem of modern European civilization. Although, perhaps, 
a great evil intrinsically, yet it served to keep other evils 
down. We do not mean to say that Popes have not been 
guilty of ten thousand political crimes ; and we are per- 
fectly convinced that—say during the last forty years—the 
Pontifical Government has been as bad almost as the Govern- 
ment of the worst of the South American States, But the 
fact of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope is independent 
of the characters of the Popes, and may well be estimated 
apart from its recent degradation. 


Its origin is secular enough, if robbery, cajolery, false wills, 
and cultivating the good graces or deathbed piety of rich 
widows are mundane modes of making a fortune. But we 
are not speaking so much of the beginnings of the Patrimony 
of St. Perer as of its place in the States-system of Europe. 
It is quite true that the policy of the Popes, for many a cen- 
tury, consisted in playing off one great Power against another. 
This policy, however, was not only a general gain to the cause 
of humanity by keeping every tyrant on his best behaviour, 
but it actually suited every tyrant to be cheated and bullied 
in turn, because each was perfectly certain that his enemy’s 
turn to be cheated and bullied would come in due course. It 
was everybody's interest to keep up a common master—just 
as it is the interest of a whole school to have a cock. In 
rough, turbulent, disorganized times it was convenient for 
all States to have some superior and independent Power, 
always venal, always open to solicitations either of 
fraud or violence. And this the really great Popes 
who consolidated the temporal power knew. They knew it, 
because they were the most astute politicians of their age. 
Nobody understood European interests so well as the great 
Leos and Grecortes. HILDEBRAND himself was no mere 
bigot. He couched Papal pretensions in the loftiest language, 
and invoked the highest sanctions for the Papacy and its 
rule over the kingdoms of the earth, only because he 
knew that this was what Europe wanted, and that for the 
time it was the best thing for Europe. That it was so its 
success proved. Success stamps a policy; and what is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be true of revolutions is true of all 
history. Take any form of government, any great invasion, 
any universal Empire, and it is quite conceivable that it 
is the best of an alternative—that the evil we know of 
saves from a worse evil which happily never happened. A 
fouler tyranny than that of Imperial Rome never cursed 
mankind—but it was the safeguard of society. The Crusades 
were a piece of political profligacy, but unnumbered blessings 
were the result. The Mohammedan religion and the Caliphate 
may be deemed treason to religion and civilization ; but they 
saved society when nothing elxe could have saved it. It is 
now-a days the fashion to auspicate some yet to be 
developed out of Mormonism. Why should we be less just 
to that wonderful fabric of human ingenuity—that standing 
witness to the common political necessities of history—the 
Papacy ? 

A Pope as great as HitpEsranp—in other words, a Pope 
utterly unlike Pope Pivs 1X.—would have done exactly 
what his present Holiness has not done. He would have 
recognised the facts of his time. He would have seen that 
the work of the temporal sovereignty has been done, and 
that its function in Europe has been superseded. He 
might, perhaps, have consoled himself with the reflection 
that it was, at least in Papal eyes, a good work, and on the 
whole fairly done. Impartial criticism and the cold dignity 
of a philosophical retrospect, although it might perhaps con- 
test the justice of the estimate, would disdain to disturb the 
self-complacency of the party most interested in returning a 
favourable verdict. Such a Pontiff, the very opposite of Pio 
Nono, would survey the Europe of the day, and would under- 


. Stand that there was as much room for Dodona or the temple of 


Ammon as for the temporal sovereignty of the Popz in 
the present state of thi He would see that other 
influences had supplanted the old arbiter of nations and 
the recognised mediator and master of the Kings of the 


earth. That was indeed a sublime position—that was a 
temporality worth praying for and fighting for. Either 
sword might be drawn for an empire like this. If the 
Papacy were still this, it would be worth more than a sob- 
bing allocution. But the Papacy shadowed out by the 
genius of Hi~pEBRAND, and in the main attained, is some- 
thing very different from the faltering grasp held by a 
shrivelled hand over those rebellious Marches and those 
attenuated Legations. Is such a Kingship of shreds and 
patches, such a royalty of tatters, worth preserving? The 


‘Pore appeals to history and to his predecessors. His pre- 


decessors, however, would not have recognised the Popr of 
history in the old gentleman now tenanting the Vatican by 
the sufferance of such a political adventurer as the Emperor 
of the Frencn. 


As the Pops appeals to history, to history let us go. The 
real influence of the Poprs has depended on their under- 
standing what Europe wanted. What Europe once wanted 
was a Pope with temporal power. What Europe now wants is 
a Pope without temporal power. Anda great Pope would see 
this. Not a Sovereign in Europe moves even a pen, to 
say nothing ofa bayonet, in the defence of Prus 1X. The pence 
of St. Peter scarcely flow in from Ireland; and even the 
eloquence of a CULLEN, and the virtues of the new Arch- 
Confraternity inaugurated on the Festival of the Blessed 
Rosary, can scarcely be expected to do what France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, and Spain decline to attempt, Zzoriatur 
aliquis ! may be the prayer of others besides such champions 
of the real interests and the spiritual mission of the Papacy 
as Passacuia, Another Hildebrand might do work even 
more beneficial to the Papacy than that of Himpsr- 
BRAND himself. There is now an opening for the 
Pore such as has not been seen since the days of 
ConsTaNTINE ; for it is most remarkable that in Italy 
itself there are no signs whatever of any reaction 
against the Pope's spiritual claims. Whatever may be 
said of the prospects of Christianity generally, Protes- 
tantism does not seem likely to make the least capital out 
of the political regeneration of Italy. Unquestionably, in 
every country of Europe, Roman doctrine has made successful 
reprisals on the revolt of thesixteenth century ; and the foreign 
missions of Rome are, on the whole, perhaps more success- 
ful than those of any other Christian community. In the 
chaos and conflict of opinion, it has been suid—and there are 
not wanting proofs of the fact, however we may be disposed 
to deplore it—that Rome is, in one sense, the only haven, 
to minds of a certain class, from what is in the same quarters 
termed infidelity and impiety. Why does not Rome use the 
leverage of the relinquishment of its temporal dominion to 
hoist up to a still more sovereign height its spiritual claims ? 
This would be the policy of a great Pope, and we do not 
assert that it would not succeed. The war-cry of the Gospel 
by which it won the nations of the earth was—“ My kingdom 
“ is not of this world ;” and the true banner of the Cross might 
be raised again by a standard-bearer of the Church who could 
depend upon and trust himself. 1t will not be raised, however, 
by the man whose feeble voice has just screamed or whimpered 
“No Surrender” to a crowd of ecclesiastics as degenerate as 
himself. The Porr would probably scorn the precedent, as 
he will most certainly neglect the lesson, which he might learn 
from what bas actually occurred in this country. Here in 
England we had a Church which was a great political power, 
and a clergy whose position in the State was analogous to 
that which the Papal temporalities occupied, on a larger and 
more imposing scale, in Europe. This Church and clergy 
played their part—well or ill is not the present question ; 
but they had the sense to see that the time at length had 
arrived when their part was played out. Our own days 
have witnessed the silent, but real, relinquishment of their 
political status by the English clergy. Yet in a religous 
aspect they have gained by their dignified and lofty estimate 
of the religion which they represented, and of the substantial 
interests of their Church. Their reward has been in a 
daily increasing hold on the affections of the English people. 
The Church of England is at the present moment really 
stronger than in the very palmiest days of a Church and 
King clergy, or than it could have been had the Act of 
Uniformity been written in rubrics of blood. It may be 
that a few Passaauias of high intelligence see that the true 
policy of the Pore is in the abandonment of the temporal 
sovereignty ; but it is quite certain that this is exactly 
what Pope Pius IX. does not see. 
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RETRENCHMENT AND ECONOMY. 


T steadily recurring epochs, the old Whig watchwords 
of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform are shouted, with 
great unanimity, by a large portion at least of the public ; 
and such manifestations have, by some ill-luck, very often 
been followed by a display of more than ordinary pugnacity 
and extravagance. The last time that anything like a 
general cry for a return to the ways of virtue was uttered 
was at the close of the Crimean war ; and some orators are 
extremely fond of contrasting the promises of that period 
with the martial colouring which public affairs have ever 
since assumed, and with the steady progress of the national 
expenditure. Is it fair, however, to conclude that the country 
has been utterly indifferent to the old programme, and that 
the spirit of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform has been 
banished from her councils? Those who complain most 
loudly of the maintenance of the army and navy on a respec- 
table footing must at any rate admit that, since the treaty of 
Paris, England has succeeded in a policy of peace, in spite of 
almost insurmountable obstacles. We have intervened in 
China, and are about to do the same in Mexico; but in 
Europe our policy has prevailed without the necessity of 
firing a single cannon or losing a single soldier. It has been 
a costly peace, it is true, but not an unworthy one ; and the 
recollection of war is much too fresh to allow any one seriously 
to underrate the distinction between the most anxious time 
of preparation for possible conflicts and the horrors of actual 
warfare. 

One, at least, of the three promises has been in some sort 
kept ; but Mr. Linpsay, and others of his school, profess to 
be very indignant that such peace as we have enjoyed has 
only been purchased by the abandonment of the retrenchment 
and reform which they regard as scarcely less desirable. The 
picture of our military expenditure presented by Mr. Linpsay 
to his Sunderland constituents is thrown into the form of 
those illogical contrasts which adorn the stock charity sermon. 
So many pounds spent on dinners and wines and cigars, and 
only a poor half-crown put into the plate. In the same strain 
of eloquence, Mr. Linpsay mentions the irrelevant fact, if fact 
it be, that the cost of the army and navy during the last two 
years of what he calls “ profound peace” exceeded the value 
of the whole British and colonial fleet of merchantmen, 
and even came up to the aggregate price of all the corn, 
and the oil, and the wine, and the tobacco that we have 
imported during the same period. His inference is, that 
there must be an end to this ; but, after all, the only question 
is, not whether soldiers and sailors and ships and guns cost 
more than foreign corn and wine, but whether we do or do 
not reap a benefit from our military expenditure commen- 
surate with the sacrifices it entails. It is, unfortunately, only 
too easy to say why retrenchment on any considerable scale 
has been, and is likely to continue, impossible. With a 
creditable inconsistency, Mr. Lixpsay himself could not 
withhold an admission which contained a substantial answer 
to all his complaints. He said that at all hazards we must 
maintain our maritime superiority—a doctrine which, from 
his lips, has a freshness which few orators could give 
it. But if this really is his creed, it would have been 
more to the purpose to compare our navy with those of 
other Powers than to set side by side the cost of our arma- 
ments and the price of ourcorn. Once, indeed, in the course 
of his speech the apostle of retrenchment did almost blunder 
into this common-sense view of the subject, and only extri- 
cated himself from the dilemma by an assertion like that with 
which he met the report of Admiral Ex1ioT on the pro- 
gress of the iron navy of France. “It is an idle dream,” 
says Mr. Lixpsay, “to suppose that France is marching 
“ onwards at such a rate as has been alleged. It is a cry got 
“up to tax the people for the benefit of others.” After 
having been obliged to retract one assertion of this kind, it 
would have been judicious to observe a little more caution ; 
but on the Sunderland platform Mr. Lrypsay boldly attempts 
to prove what, in the House of Commons, he was content 
merely to assert. He no longer denies, indeed, that the 
number, the names, and the condition of the iron ships which 
France has upon the sea, or in her dockyards, are all as well 
ascertained as the fact that the Warrior and the Defence are 
the only two English ships of the class which have yet per- 
formed even a preliminary voyage. But in the teeth of facts 
which he has been compelled himself to acknowledge, Mr. 
Lrxpsay is quite reassured by the very prcblematical assertion 
that France spends 5,000,000/. a year on her navy while we 


one but the Emperor Naro.eon knows whether it is true or 
not—it would not prove that an English ship was a match for 
half-a-dozen French vessels of the same class ; and if our War. 
riors are to cost us ten times as much as the Emperor could 
build them for, the necessity for them would not be in the least 
degree diminished, however much the economy of the 
contracts entered into might be impeached. The truth is, we 
do not know how much France is spending on the construction 
of iron-plated ships, though we know perfectly well how many 
she has finished, how many more are on the stocks, and the 
exact progress which has been made with each of them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Linpsay’s principle, we ought to correct our know- 
ledge by our ignorance, and to doubt the existence of the 
Gloire and the Solferino, because we are unable to find in 
what mysterious corner of a French Budget the outlay upon 
them has been brought to account. 

Mr. Liypsay has some businesslike qualities, and might 

make himself of use if he would abandon the childish and 
disingenuous murmurings by which the party of Peace 
and Parsimony contrive to defeat their own objects. His 
recent speech shows that he knows well the difference 
between mere retrenchment of expenditure at whatever 
risk, and that economical use of our resources which he 
and his friends have indirectly done more than any other 
persons to prevent. It is the ery for a reduction of our 
establishments, so idly raised by the shallow politicians of . 
Mr. Bricurt'’s school, that has enabled the Government to 
resist with some success the reforms which would otherwise 
have been forced upon the Admiralty. So long as a party 
exists which denies the necessity of the very moderate efforts 
which have been made to counterbalance the growing naval 
power of France, those who desire to combine economy with 
efficiency are afraid to press too hardly upon a Government 
which has at least had the merit of resisting the hazardous 
policy which Mr. Liypsay recommends. The warmest 
friends of frugality feel that it is, and must be, second in 
importance to the maintenance of our naval position. It is 
better to buy peace by adequate preparation than to sacrifice 
security in order to lighten taxation. Our Warriors and 
our Volunteers have been the real representatives of a 
peace policy. Every Armstrong gun that grins through 
the portholes of an iron-cased frigate is a more eloquent 
apostle of peace than Mr. Lixpsay himself, and a battalion 
of Volunteers serves the same cause better than a Quakers’ 
meeting. Ifthe advocates of economy had frankly joined 
with the rest of the country in accepting the necessities of 
the times, and concentrating their energies upon the really 
important object of ecouomical administration, Mr. Lrypsay 
would perhaps not have had to lament the failure of all 
attempts to put an end to dockyard extravagance. The revela- 
tions of successive Committees, and the businesslike Report 
of Lord Girrorp’s Commission, would not have been without 
results but for the dread which was felt of playing into the 
hands of men like Mr. Linpsay, who would rather see Eng- 
land without an adequate navy than spend a shilling more 
than usual on the new armaments which are now known to 
be essential. There was no great harm in his telling 
the men of the Naval Reserve that one of them was a 
match for three Frenchmen, and that their innate aptitude 
for working great guns was superior to all the skill which 
discipline and practice could instil into the gunners of France. 
Netson avowed, and to some extent acted upon, a similar 
estimate, and with all its exaggeration it is not a bad faith 
to implant in the minds of British seamen. But Mr. 
Liypsay will not command much sympathy while he insists 
on limiting our fleet in proportion to the supposed superiority 
of our sailors. We cannot afford to neutralize the advantages 
we possess, and, cost what it may, the English fleet must be 
kept up on a footing of numerical equality with the com- 
bined forces of all the nations which are likely in any con- 
tingency to be arrayed against her. 

It is by setting himself in opposition to the feeling of his 
countrymen on this essential point that Mr. Linpsay has 
made himself powerless to reform abuses and check extra- 
vagance. He has become universally distrusted as an advo- 
cate of areckless disarmament, and he can scarcely wonder that 
he has not triumphed, as perhaps he might otherwise have 
done, in the more useful character of a champion of thrift 
and economy. He confesses the utter failure of all his re- 
monstrances; and a very little reflection might teach him 
that it is in the main his own fault that, by denouncing in- 
evitable expenditure, he has lost all power of preventing un- 
necessary waste. His experience in matters connected with 
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the cause of navy reform ; but, like all the commercial school 
who talked so loudly of administrative reform, he has thrown 
away solid opportunities to gratify a passion for unpractical 
and ineffectual grumbling, and has hindered true economy 
almost as effectually as Mr. Bricut has discountenanced 
political reform. 


UTILITARIANISM. 
R. MILL holds a position which enables him to draw atten- 
tion to any topic he may like to take up. He has recently 


resumed a subject which at intervals has occupied his thoughts 
for many years, and in the October number of Fraser's Magazine 
he discusses the philosophy of Utilitarianism. In point of style, and 
of the quality of thought displayed in it, few of Mr. Mill’s 
ublications are superior to this essay, although a great part of 
is space is taken up with stating what is obvious, and refuting 
objections that ought never to have been made. At first sight, 
however, it might seem rather superfluous to add another dis- 
sertation to the many that exist on the great question of the | 
standard of morals. But Mr. Mill, who considers himself the 
author of the very unhappy term by which the philosophical 
system he adopts has become known, wishes to state exactly 
what this system is. Those who have read the ordinary Ben- 
thamite literature of thirty years ago will find that Mr. Mill has 
put more into the philosophy of Utility than it was supposed to 
contain, and that he has taken the utmost care to stop up all the 
weak places it used to present to its defenders. This in itself is 
an important contribution to current philosophy; but the greatest 
use this paper is likely to have will consist in the obligation which 
the mere fact of its appearance will impose on a great many 
ple to think over the points it discusses. It may also serve 
to show how far any moral an | at all is spread among 
educated persons. The criticisms passed on it are a most instruc- 
tive part of contemporary literature. The humbler order of 
periodicals may perhaps be expected to do no more than repeat 
in vapid phraseology the objections to his system which Mr. Mill 
pres refutes. But we are surprised to find how high a 
distaste for the investigations of moral philosophy actually 
extends. The Spectator, in a recent criticism on Mr. Mill’s 
essay, laid down three propositions—that the pleasures of 
hen are not found to be greater than the pleasures of 
sensuality, because Solomon preferred women to wisdom; 
secondly, that the discussion of the true standard of moral 
action is idle, because the wisest thing to do is to “frame 
the best theory of right we can and ching to it” (apparently, 
the writer thought that theories of right could be found, like 
babies, under gooseberry-bushes) ; and thirdly, that it is foolish 
to aim at the improvement of mankind, because if the world was 
made’ perfect, every one would die of ennui. We do not know 
that Mr. Mill’s essay adds much to the knowledge of persons con- 
versant with the subject of which it treats, except that it puts well 
whatever it does say, and has much originality and interest in the 
subsidiary lines of discussion into which it diverges ; but it would 
be difficult to say, in the face of such criticism as that of the 
Spectator, that any sensible discussion of moral philosophy is 
superfluous. 
tilitarianism, as defined by Mr. Mill—who, as he invented the 
term may be allowed to define it as he pleases—is merely a way 
of saying that, when actions are to be pronounced good or bad, or 
when one action or course of action is pronounced to be better or 
worse than another, the only standard that can be taken is the 
actual or probable consequences of those actions. We must 
judge of the tree by its fruits. The proof of this proposition lies in 
the fact that this does give a standard, and nothing else practi- 
cally does. There is no other mode of discussing, on grounds 
recognisable by the intellect, whether an action is right or not, 
than by inquirmg what will happen if we do it. To convince 
ourselves of this, we need only look at the theories that have been 
set up in opposition. Mr. De Quincey, who was a very logical 
as well as a very able man, may serve to represent those who 
think that consequences are not the true standard of actions. He 
laid down that they cannot be the true standard of all actions, 
use there are some actions which are always wrong, 
although others may be right or wrong according to circum- 
stances. For an executor to commit a breach of trust can 
never be right, whereas to tell a lie may be. But why cannot 
it be right for an executor to commit a breach of trust? So vast 
an amount of experience has combined to show that an executor 
more harm than good if he commits a breach of trust, that 
we do not intellectually discuss whether he is ever justified in 
doing so. But if any one chooses to discuss it, how are we to 
prove that the executor must in every case be faithful, except by 
showing that in no supposable case would there be a probable 
balance of good over evil if he were faithless. So long as duty is 
plain—so long as we do not discuss, either in our own mind or 
with another person, whether an action is right or not—we need 
not examine the consequences of action ; but directly we begin to 
ask the intellect to pronounce a judgment in a particular case, we 
o on examine the subject by making consequences our 
stan 


But, then, how are we to distinguish between consequences P 
How are we to say that one consequence is better than another? 


pleasure. But pleasures are of different kinds, and some plea- 
suves are called higher than others, and better. Why so? How 
do we know that one pou is higher and better than another P 
Either we must be able to show that there are @ priori grounds 
on which superiority of excellence can be attributed, or we must 
look to rience. We must ask, which do men who have an 
opportunity of judging —which do we ourselves—find to be the 
more pleasurable? We must record the varying intensity of 
our own emotions, and note the signs of varying intensity in 
the emotions of others. Experience shows that men are really 
d as to which pleasures are the most pleasurable. The 
pleasures of the intellect are found, in fact, to be more 
pleasurable than those of the senses, and those of devotional 
excitement are found to be more pleasurable than those of the 
intellect. But, says Mr. Mill’s critic, Solomon did not think so. 
He had tried wisdom, and he had tried women, and he preferred 
the latter. How do we know this? He preferred women, in the 
sense that he chose to follow after them instead of after wisdom ; 
but that is not the sense in which we are pay into his pre- 
ference. We are asking which pleasure he would have pronounced, 
in a moment when he was allured by neither, to have been the 
most pleasurable. It may, however, be observed that this 
deduction of the relative ee of pleasures from experience 
is only accidentally a part of Utilitarianism. We might be 
equally right in regulating our actions according to this relative 
superiority, however we arrived at the knowledge of it. It is 
enough if some scale of yams | is admitted to exist, and if 
then a standard is furnished by which the consequences of actions 
can be compared. 

All this has been debated and settled, so far as it can be 
settled, ages ago by the ancients. We may put the thing ina 
new form, but substantially there is nothing to add to the dis- 
cussion of the @ priori grounds of distinguishing pleasures given 
by Plato in the Philebus. The system of judging actions b 
their consequences, and of appealing to experience to qjstingui 
between pleasures, is carried out completely in Aristotle's Ethics. 
The only difference is that Aristotle looks at the agent rather 
than the act. But one most important distinction exists between 
the result at which Aristotle arrives and that at which modern 
Utilitarians arrive. He looks to the amount and kind of pleasure 
accruing to the individual agent. The moderns, guided by 
Christianity, look to the amount and kind of pleasure i 
both to the agent and also to all others who can be supposed to 
be affected by the act. This is, philosophically, only carrying the 
doctrine of examining consequences to its proper limit; but it 
must radically alter our judgment on the rightness and wrong- 
ness of actions. It is just as much a part of the consequences of 
the act of living the life of a religious recluse, that it takes away the 
pleasure which others would receive from the addition of an indus- 
trious member to the community, as that it gives, or in some 
measure tends to give, to the agent the intense pleasure of devo- 
tional fervour. Undoubtedly this necessity of examining the 
consequences of actions as they affect others makes the inquiry 
as to the rightness of actions very complicated. But that is not 
the fault of the method of inquiry, but is only a result of the 
limitation of the human faculties as compared with the intricacy 
and difficulty of the facts with. which man has to deal. It does 
not follow that it is easy to come to an opinion because we have 
convinced ourselves that the only way to come to an opinion that 
can be justified by reason is to see what will happen if we 
do or do not do the thing proposed. There are certain stages of 
society, and certain subjects, in which and as to which the habit 
of judging actions by their consequences produces great effects 
and carries us a long way. Ben , for example, was enabled 
to many of the of the old 
legal system simply by inquiring what were the consequences 
opus of that # stem which he attacked. In the same way, a 
great step tow raising and helping the poor was gained 
when an inquiry was made as to the consequences of indis- 
criminate almsgiving. But a point is soon reached at 
which we find ourselves brought to a standstill. The facts are 
too complicated, the consequences too involved, to permit us to 
go on smoothly. Bentham could find no rough and ready 
answers to such difficult questions as whether the State ought 
to promote art and science, and whether a testator should be 
unrestrained in his liberty of testation. After we have settled 
not to give alms without considering the consequences, we begin 
to find out how numerous and subtle the consequences of giving 
or not giving are. It is true that by giving hastily we may 
injure the recipient, but then we may excite, both in ourselves 
and others, the feeling of pity which otherwise might lie too dor- 
mant. Very often we may speculate about acting until we 
twist our thoughts into a knot from which acting alone will free 
them. We have, in fact, pursued the right method until our 
faculty of following it is exhausted, and then we must act as 
seems best to us, although we cannot be sure that what we do is 
really best. 

Utilitarianism has nothing whatever to do with the theory or 
sources of moral obligation, or with the aids to fulfilling our 
duties which may be given us. The inquiry, What is right ? which 
Utilitarianism pro to answer, is totally distinct from the 
inquiry, Why we should do what is right? and also from the in- 
quiry, How are we to be enabled to do right when the wish to do 
it has been formed? The chief sources of moral obligation are 


We must accept the fact that things we call good give pleasure 
or avert pain, and that things we call evil produce pain or avert 


the fear and hope of punishments and rewards, the desire to be 
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what inquiry proves we are meant to be, and the love of God. 
The Christian religion teaches us that the chief aids to the fulfil- 
ment of our moral obligations are grace, prayer, good company, 
and so forth. In the vast majority of actions we are not in any 
doubt what to do, but only wee we shall do what we know 
to be right. The doubt is, whether we shall feel our moral obli- 
gation, and be enabled to act as we feel. There is no case for 
the intellect to decide. It is sometimes asked whether a man 
who wants to enjoy a forbidden pleasure—as, for example, to rob 
an orchard—will be deterred by the thought that his proposed 
act will not promote the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. No question could be more irrelevant to Utilitarianism. 
That the intellect must proceed in a particular way to determine 
whether robbing orchards is a good act, is one proposition ; 
that the conclusion of the intellect is, or is not, accompanied by 
a strong wish to act in accordance with it, is another proposition; 
and Utilitarianism is not concerned with the latter. At the same 
time, it may be observed that the genuine exercise of the intel- 
lect in serious manner as to the consequences of an action does 
erally excite a strong wish to obey its dictates. It is because 
e intellect is not really exercised in such a case as robbing an 
orchard that the intellect produces no effect. But whether it 
roduces: an effect or not, the only proposition with which 
tilitarianism is concerned is, that if the reason is exercised, it 
can only be properly exercised by examining the consequences 
of actions. man who desires to act in accordance with his 
conscience in a doubtful matter, who prays that he may be 
enabled to do so, and then proceeds to enlighten his conscience 
by examining what will be the consequences of acting in one 
way or another, and who judges these consequences by the amount 
of happiness to himself and others which they involve, is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a Utilitarian. The only wonder is, 
why any one should take the trouble to call him one. 


MATCH-MAKING MAMMAS. 


WISE man has said that it is impossible to tell the true 

character of a woman till she has marriageable daughters to 
bring out. There is no doubt that the test is a very searching 
one. Our social system is peculiarly hard on matrons who are 
in that unfortunate position. Our decorous practice of conven- 
tionally disavowing facts of whose truth every one is conscious, 
imposes on her burdens which she has to bear in no other country. 
There are two ways in which a prudent mother can get her 
daughters off her hands—she can either negotiate husbands for 
them, or leave them to procure husbands for themselves. So far 
as the pri object of securing them a life-long guarantee of 
board and lodging is concerned, both methods are equally effec- 
tual. One of them is popular in France, the other in America; 
but neither of them suits our more fastidious taste. Our romance 
is shocked at the idea of finding a husband for a young lady, and 
our delicacy revolts at the idea of her finding one for herself; 
and the feeling, from which the French system took its rise, that 
children are a species of capital to be invested judiciously in a 
remunerative marriage, is still extensively prevalent among us. 
So, according to a very common national habit, we compromise 
between the conflicting practices to which we object by selecting 
and combining the evils of all; and the victim of the compromise 
is the unfortunate mamma. The arrangement is that the mother 
is to choose really, and the daughter to choose apparently. 
The lacquer of romance is to cover the homely reality of bargain 
and sale. Nothing would shock us more than that a young lady 
should go out walking or riding, as in America, with any male 
friend she might think fit, and so have the opportunity of making 
a genuine and independent choice. Nothing would horrify us 
more than that the mother of a marriageable young lady should 
openly, as in France, without management or trick of any kind, 
negotiate a marriage with an eligible young man. Accordingly, 
an English mother never conducts a formal treaty of marriage. 
Her lan e always is, that her daughters are perfectly free to 
choose for Licsiiteh, In her opinion, marriages are made in 
heaven ; and no good ever comes of forcing young people’s in- 
clinations. By such professions she satisfies the requirements of 
English opinion, and spreads over her proceedings that varnish 
of disinterestedness which decorum rigorously exacts. 

But in spite of these romantic views, she maintains an 
espionage over her daughter as vigilant and untiring as a 
detective maintains over a pickpocket in a crowd. Of course 
she does not interfere with the choice of her daughters; but 
nevertheless, if she be skilful, they marry the husbands whom 
she selects. She eannot be said to force them any more 
than beaters force partridges into any particular turnip 
field. But they accomplish the same object by driving them 
out of every other; and the skilful mother effects all the 
objects of a French matron by very much the same policy. 
And as the partridges, after having tried many stubbles in vain, 
at last, in sheer weariness, resign themselves to be walked up 
quietly in the turnips, so the young ladies, after a dozen flirta- 
tions have been pitilessly broken off, resign themselves in despair 
to the wealthy oats for whom they were originally destined in 
the maternal mind. And at the wedding breakfast the mamma 
piously observes to her neighbour that she thinks it wicked 
in people to sell their daughters, as the French do, and that 
for her part she never will put any force wpon any of hers. 
But still she does not go into the ite extreme. She has 
a horror of the vulgar freedom of Tien girls, and avoids 


——- 


it in the same discriminating way. As a rule, nothing can be 
better brought up than her girls. If a young man comes into 
a room where they are alone, they immediately remember 
that they have left their work upstairs. If a young man tries 
to speak to them in Rotten-row, they look the other way, and 
whip their horses. If, in the country, a general walk into the 


park is proposed, they are all garddes vue by a strong detach. 


ment of hard-featured governesses from the putting on of their 
bonnets till the putting off of the same. These are the general 
rules, to be boasted of and ostentatiously enforced on all suit- 
able occasions. But rules should be made of leather, not 

iron ; and it is quite proper that they should bend a little at 
the instance of a companion whose propriety is guaranteed by 
a respectable seaboell On such occasions rules fall into 
desuetude, and a few American customs are borrowed for the oc- 
easion. London parties are not very convenient for the purpose, 
for observers are so numerous and gossip is so active that these 
judicious relaxations are apt to be noticed by those who have not 
enjoyed the benefit of them ; and therefore country-house society 
is cultivated in preference by all prudent mothers. They have so 
many conveniences for bringing about involuntary ¢étes-d-tétes. 
There are shrubberies in which people may meet by mere chance, 
and Jabyrinths in which they can unintentionally lose their way, 
and unused rooms in which they can be accidentally left behind 
when the party is seeing the house. Then there are terraces 
where people walk out on warm nights after dinner, and where 
nobody knows exactly where onybal else is, and spare drawing- 
rooms where people go to listen in order to hear the music better, 
and dances in which, from mere want of partners, it is sometimes 


inevitable that the same couple should dance together more than« 


once. A 390 deal is forgiven to properly brought-up maidens, 
if they take advantage of these opportunities with due discri- 
mination of persons. In fact, in a country-house well stocked 
with elder sons, the very existence of such aids to flirtation never 
occurs to an unsuspicious mother’s mind. Woe to the importunate 
governess who, on such occasions, shall pedantically call to mind 
the rules which have become obsolete. But still greater woe to 
any luckless young man on whom such favours have been lavished, 
and who is afterwards discovered net to have deserved them 
either by his present or prospective income. 

This mode of operation is so universal among the class of 
match-making mammas that it has passed into a proverb. 
At first sight it is difficult to understand how it has with- 
stood so long the attacks of moralists, both serious and sati- 
rical, and borne up against an amount of alternate ridicule 
and invective which would have uprooted a dozen of the 
ordinary fashionable misdoings. But the truth is, the match- 
making mothers are not the chief culprits. The elastic Pew | 
and the caleulating gaiety for which they are laughed at are 
only a despairing effort to free themselves from the burden 
which society lays upon them. The whole strain of reconciling 
English conventionalities with the stern logic of facts falls upon 
them. It is their onerous function to make American “ fast- 
ness” do the work of French bargaining, and, at the same time, 
in outward appearance, to seem to be repudiating both. To 
carry through creditably such a delicate piece of diplomacy re- 
quires no little labour. It is only by constant attention that 
that practical argument of exclusion can be conducted whieh 
distances all aspirants but the right one. If the mother 
could fix upon her parti and open negotiations without any 
circumlocution, a few letters, or at worst one or two inter- 
views, would be sufficient to conclude the bargain. Or, if 
the mother might leave the matter entirely to her daughters 
to settle for themselves, it is obvious that she would not 
need to alter very much her own habitual mode of life. But 
the compromise between the two forces her to be in constant 
attendance at the various marriage-markets. She cannot keep 


the daughters at home, because, as their choice is to be ere | 


free, the comedy must be played out, and accidental meetin 

must be provided. And she cannot let the daughters go out 
without a chaperon, for that would be equally sinning against the 
conventionalities, and might end in an un rofitable marriage. 
Therefore they must work through the round of laborious gaiety 
in the season and out of it, and a must drag her after them. 
The situation has become much more arduous since the intro- 
duction of railways. The facilities of communication have pro- 
longed the toils of the season into the recess. No sooner has the 
beneficent interposition of the grouse put a stop to the London 
season than the country season begins. No sooner has the aw | 
of the pheasant shooting brought the country balls to a close than 
the migratory dancers recommence their labours in London. This 
is all very well for the young ladies. To those whose health is 
unbroken and whose nerves are still strong, and for whom the 
whole life possesses the charm of novelty, the round of excitement 
is intensely enjoyable. Even to those who have exhausted all the 
pleasurable sensations that can be extracted out of whirling round 
your own axis in a stuffy room, youth and good spirits may make 
the occupation tolerable. But to the chaperons who are not 
allowed to whirl, and who have long ceased to invest either guards- 
men or Foreign Office clerks with a romantic halo, a ball ay | 
sitting four hours against a wall, trying to interpret the smiles 

your charge’s partners, and to find out, if you can, their worldly 
prospects from the rival ls who are sngaged in a similar 
study on each side of you, Is it a wonder that the average 
woman, not endowed with the spirit of a martyr, tries to esca 

this doom of eternally sitting against a wall? St. Simeon 
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Stylites, after all, had the benefit of fresh air. Moreover, he 
did not have a dowager on each side of him, and was under no 
obligation to study the expression of successive guardsmen’s lips. 
No reflective person can seriously blame any woman for resort- 
ing to any number of discreditable manceuvres in order to rid 
herself somehow of such a life without damage to the prospects 
of her children. 

Match-making mammas are not a very important section of 
the community, or even of the class to which they belong. But 
they deserve commiseration as an injured race. They are more 
sinned against than sinning. They deserve, if any do, to be 
called “unfortunate females,” and to be made the subjects of 
special clerical sympathy. They are the victims of English 

ams—of the conflict between our professions and our deeds. So 
long as we insist on attempting to combine marrying well with 
romance, and prudery with love-making, the class of match- 
making mammas will endure. But they ought not to suffer for 
the sins of society, or to be supposed to be acting from mere 
worldliness when they are simply anxious to get their term of 
servitude over, and to find some repose for their ball-worn 


frames. 


GOWER. 


Ot title is ambiguous, as more than one, both of men and 
things, have borne the name of Gower. But we are not 
going to speak either of Gower the poet, who wrote the Confessio 
Amantis—nor yet of Henry of Gower, who was at once a Bishop, 
a Lord Chancellor, and a skilful architect—but of that Gower 
from which we suppose that they, and all other Gowers, origi- 
nally took their name. Gower, then, in its primary meaning, is 
not a man, but a district; and we may add that the name 
Gower, as applied to that district, is always pronounced in 
the natural way, to rhyme with tower and power, and has 
never been degraded into rhyming with tore and pore. Gower 
is one of those many parts of our own island which, if they 
were anywhere but in our own island, people would go and 
see. It is the extreme western part of Glamorganshire, 
which forms a peninsula running out—it may be twenty miles— 
into the sea beyond Swansea. The name, as a mediaval 
political division, took in a much larger district; but it is to the 
peninsula that it is now commonly confined, and it is of the 
peninsula alone that we are going to speak. 

“Gower,” says Mr. Cliffe’s Book of South Wales, “is one of 
the ends of the world.” And soit certainly is. Indeed, a 
peninsula can hardly be otherwise. When you get to the end, 
you must, in the nature of things, turn back, not necessarily by 
the exact way by which you came, but at least by one in the 
same general direction. re would be hard to get in or out of 
Gower otherwise than by the town of Swansea. ‘The thing, we 
believe, may be done if you go on foot; but to most people Swan- 
sea would appear almost as much the natural entrance to the 
peninsula of Gower as Corinth is to the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus. Beyond Swansea, the peninsula stretches away towards 
the west—into a land into which no railway and no coach finds its 
way, and where, unless things have changed very lately, you can- 
not get even the common Welsh car. We nee hard) say that 
there is no town. There is hardly anything to be called a village. 
There is only one small inn, and one or two smaller public-houses. 
= short, Gower is one of the most out-of-the-way parts of South 

ritain. 

The town of Swansea is analogous tothe town of Wolver- 
hampton. Each is the end, the climax, and the capital of a 
region of smoke and dirt which there suddenly comes to a stop. 
From Birmingham to Wolverhampton all is coal and iron, every- 
thing is black by day and fiery red by night. When you have 
passed the last Booed in Wolverhampton on the other side, you 
are at once in green fields and a not ugly country. So, for a lon 
way east of Swansea, mountains, and valleys, and barrows are 
smoky with a far worse smoke than that of Wolverhampton— 
the lurid smoke of copper, compared to which the smoke of mere 
coal and iron is clean and refreshing. But go out of Swansea 
Gower-wards, and you find yourself for a few miles in a rich 
land dotted with houses and villas, with a fine background of 
hills behind and the noble bay of Swansea in front ; and when 
you are clear of this inhabited country you are in the wild penin- 
sula itself, with its hills and moors, and its three seas, 
its picturesque churches, its ruined castles, and its yet 
earlier monuments of nameless nations and unrecorded times. 
No more smoke, no more copper, no more anything of the kind, 
unless haply they turn up again in the nearest portion of North 
America. 

Gower, compared with much of the neighbouring mainland, 
may be called low. Compared with most parts of England, it 
might be called mountainous. ‘Though a good deal broken up 
hy small hills and valleys, the peninsula consists mainly of a 
ridge of high ground, from the highest parts of which you look 
down on the sea in three directions. Beyond the sea, in those 
several directions, you see the three counties of Devon, Pembroke, 
and Caermarthen ; but if you cast your eye the right way, you 
have nothing but the Atlantic between you and the seat of war 
at Cape Hatteras. Between Gower and the Caermarthen coast 
lies the estuary of the Burry, which, like that of the Severn, ought 
only to show itself at high tide. Then it is a fine sight ; but at 
other times the proportion of sand to water is rather unfair. Yet, 
on the other hand, the Bristol Channel has here quite purified itself, 


and is altogether different from the muddy soup which acts as 
sea at Cardiff and Weston. It is a noble coast. Rocky headlands 
alternate with lovely bays with a wide sandy beach—here a 
shattered castle crowning a crag, here thick woods sloping down 
almost to the water’s edge, here a little church nestling between a 
hill and a rocky shore, and all crowned at the western extremit, 
by the bold and desolate promontory of the Worm’s Head. And 
on one of the highest points stands, as “the roof and crown of 
things,” one of “ the three wonders of the Isle of Britain,” the 
huge cromlech known as Arthur’s Stone, the memorial of some 
chief who won fame in days before history, and even before legend. 
It now lies uncovered and with its gigantic roof-stone broken, 
but once it was a mighty barrow such as that of which Homer 
onpa ot yebowoww imi 

kai Tore Tig Kai avOpwTwy, 

avopoc piv rode mada 

ror’ xarixrave paidipog “Exrwp. 


The special wonders of Gower are both many and various. 
Some we do not profess to have seen. Paviland Caves and 
Culver Hole are both spoken of as marvels in their own way. 
There is, we believe, much for the botanist and the geologist; but 
what we have ourselves mainly looked to have been the general 
scenery and the antiquities. At the head of these last comes 
Arthur's Stone. We need not stop to prove that this, like other 
cromlechs, is a tomb, and not an altar. Nobody but a Welsh 
Druid would have any doubt on the point, and to a Welsh Druid 
it is impossible to prove anything. But it may be worth mention- 
ing that there are plenty of Welsh legends about it, and that all 
of them clearly refer to it in its present ruined state—a fact 
which helps the view of the Scandinavian antiquaries, that these 
monuments belong to a race earlier than the Cymry. The name 
Arthur’s Stone of course proves no more than if it had been 
attributed, as in England it would have been attributed, to Oliver 
Cromwell, Julius Cesar, or the Devil. But all honour be to Mr. 
Stephens of Merthyr, a Welshman of the Welshmen, who lately 
stood on the stone and affirmed that certain Triads were no older 
thanthesixteenth century. Happily he was surrounded bya strong 
band of able-bodied antiquaries of various nations, or a raging 
host of Druids, Bards, and Ovates might have been expe to 
rise from the earth or drop from the clouds and tear the heretic 
in pieces. Mr. Stephens, be it observed, is a true martyr. Some 
Eisteddfod or other offered a prize for the best essay on Prince 
Madoc’s settlement in America. Nobody doubted that Mr. 
Stephens’ essay was the best, but he was refused the prize 
because he proved incontestably that Prince Madoc never did 
settle in America. Besides the cromlech, there are, as might be 
expected, divers camps, some of which look very much like the 
winter abodes of Scandinavian pirates. 

The churches are small and rude, but, like all the churches of 
the South-Welsh coast, they have a pleasing effect from their 

ood and simple outlines. It is only at Cheriton and Rhosilly- 
that there is anything which makes the faintest pretence to 
artistic architecture ; but Cheriton certainly, with its massive 
central tower and no transepts, is one of the best churclies we 
know of its own seale and type. Besides the existing churches, 
two others have been lately disinterred, which had been com- 
pletely buried under the sand-hills, which are a marked feature 
in some parts of the peninsula, as well as in other part: of Gla- 
morgan. The castles are numerous. Some are mere shattered 
fragments, of little interest except from their effect in t\1e general 

rospect. But Weobley and Oxwich are fine examy les of the 
Forti ied houses of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries respec- 
tively. Both stand nobly, and Weobley has some elegant details. 
The finest of all is Oystermouth, with its grand keey , and chapel 
in its upper story—inferior, among castles of its own size, only to 
Kidwelly. At Oystermouth, we have got out of the v ilderness. We 
are close to the little watering-place of the Mumbles, which stands 
to Swansea in the same relation that Brighton does to London. 
It is connected with its a by a railway of about five 
miles long, but a railway on which steam-engines are unknown. 
To one used either to common roads or to common railways, the 
spectacle of a horse ea merrily along with a train at his 
tail is not the least among the wonders of Gower. 

But the people of Gower are, after all, the great phenomenon 
of the country. Gower, like South Pembrokeshire, is an 
Anglia Transwalliana—an isolated Teutonic district with only 
Celtic neighbours. The language, as in South Pembrok« ,is not 
Welsh, but English ; but it is only fair to add that the 1 eutonie 
occupation of Gower was evidently less complete than that of 
South Pembroke. Much of the local nomenélature of Gower, 
especially in the northern part of the peninsula, is still thoroughly 
Welsh, while in Roos and Castlemartin the local names are 
chiefly Teutonic, and, when of Celtic origin, they are mostly as 
thoroughly Teutonised in spelling and pronunciation as the few 
Celtic names which still linger in England itself. How came this 
isolated Teutonic settlement in this out-of-the-way region, re- 
taining its separate language among neighbours of a wholly alien 
speech? The question has been often raised, and it was ear- 
nestly debated at the late meeting of the Cambrian Archwological 
Association at Swansea. The tradition of the country is that the 
Teutonic folk of Gower are the descendants of Flemings settled 
there in the twelfth cen On the other hand, this tradition 


has been strongly ealled in question, and the English-speak- 
ing inhabitants b 


of Gower and South Pembroke are 
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asserted to have come over from Somersetshire—it is not very 
clear when. Now the Flemish occupation of Gower is very hard 
either to prove or todisprove. We know of no direct historical 
evidence for it, but we know of none against it. It rests on a 
tradition, but a ectly probable tradition, and on the 
analogy between the phenomena of Gower and the pheno- 
mena of South Pembrokeshire. The Flemish settlement in 
Roos and Castlemartin is an historical fact, asserted by several 
writers of the twelfth century. That the present Teutonic inhabi- 
tants are the descendants of those Flemish settlers is an obvious 
resumption which opponents are certainly bound to disprove. 
t the ethnological phenomena of Gower are due to the same 
cause as the similar ethnological phenomena of Pembrokeshire, 
is a presumption not so strong as the other; ‘but still, when 
re general tradition, it is oneof no inconsiderable strength. 
This is how the case really stands, open to the examination of 
really competent philologists. But the question, as commonly 
argued, has been Sisturbed by the introduction of much irrele- 
vant nonsense on both sides. The patrons of the Flemings have 
tried to find some imaginary resemblance between the cottages, 
the chimneys, and the bedsteads of Gower and of Belgium, and 
have generally brought forward, as special peculiarities of Gower, 
customs which are common to the whole south coast of Wales. 
The opponents of the Flemings have triumphantly asked how 
the Flemish settlers came to disuse their own language and take 
to English. They might as well ask how the Somersetshire man 
came to leave off West-Saxon, the Staffordshire man to leave off 
Mid-Anglian, and the Lincolnshire man to leave off Danish. 
Flemish and simple Teutonic English are still all but mutually in- 
telligible. Whole sentencesin the one tongue need no translation to 
those who understand the other. How much nearer must they 
have been in the twelfth century! The Flemish of Gower or 
Pembroke would be simply one local variety of English, not 
nearly so far removed from whatever we take as the normal type 
as the a of those parts of England which were settled 
from Denmark. The xown diadexros of English, perhaps mainly 
by means of the English Bible, has swallowed up all the other 
eutonic dialects of Brftain. The loss of a distinct Flemish 
tongue in Gower is not nearly so remarkable as the loss of a 
distinct Norwegian tongue in Orkney. Lowland Scotch held 
out the longest, because it alone became the language of a sepa- 
rate kingdom with a separate literature. But Lowland Scotch 
has long ceased to be a written, and is fast ceasing to be a spoken, 
dialect. The normal English absorbs all other Textonic dialects, 
because it comes to those who speak them—West-Saxons, 
Flemings, Danes, or whatever they are—simply as the polished 
and literary form of their own speech. The Celtic dialects it 
cannot absorb. It is gradually driving them out, but that is a 
very different and a much harder process. It is for competent 
philologists to examine the present language of Gower, and to 
say whether it has or has not any special affinities with Flemish 
rather than with any other Teutonic dialect. On that exami- 
nation the question must mainly turn. But the objection to the 
Flemish theory, that it involves a surrender of the Flemish 
tongue and an adoption of the English, is grounded on utter 
ignorance of the commonest phenomena of language. 

We may add that Dr. Latham—who, by the way, is said to 
reject the Flemish theory—has imagined a Scandinavian settle- 
ment in South Wales, purely out of his own head. His proofs 
consist «f two amusing blunders. One is the name of the town 
of Tenby, which he takes for a Scandinavian by, like those in 
Lincolnshire. Every Welshman knows that the form Tenby is 
simply an English corruption of the pure Welsh name Denbych, 
identical with Denbigh in North Wales. The other proof is, 
that the western point of Gower is called the Orm’s Head, having 
the Scandinavian form Orm. Now all the world knows that the 
Orm’s Head is in Denbighshire—the Glamorganshire promontor 
having the English or Flemish form, Worm’s Head. So muc 
for the Northmen in Gower and South Pembroke. 


‘HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


M* Y years azo, the forlorn widow of an eminent composer 
i in the West of England, from the irregularities of whose 
[seer she had painfully suffered, received the compliments of a 
tiend lately returned from India on the good prospects and con- 
duct of her son, a young civil servant of the East India Company. 
“Your lad, ma'am, is doing very well; he has already a salary of 
so many hundred rupees a month.” ‘Thank God for that!” 
was the poor woman’s devout ejaculation. ‘He is a good lad, 
too, and bears an excellent character.” “ Thank God for that !!” 
she replied, with an accession of emphasis. ‘ But he is no genius, 
ma’am.” “Thank God for that!!!” she exclaimed, with an energy 
which almost startled her visitor from his seat. The reader 
will see at once the application of this anecdote to a recent 
article in the Times on the success of the recent experiment for 
supplying the Civil Service in India. Our great public in- 
structor has read the interesting statement of the Friend of 
India relating to the conduct, the attainments, and the social 
position of the young men who have obtained their appointments 
under the existing system of general competition, and while he 
is duly thankful for the comfortable salaries which they already 
receive, and still more for the respectable character they bear, 
he rejoices with the heartfelt satisfaction of the poor disenchanted 
widow at the assurance that there is not a spark of genius among 


them. They will neither set the Ganges on fire their 
brilliancy, nor break the hearts of Ministers or Governors-General 
by their eccentricities. 

The testimony of the Friend of India's indeed valuable and grati- 
fying, as far asit goes, though we might reasonably take ae 
to the obvious “inane of comparing the steadiness and solidity 
of men of four-and-twenty—the age at which the successful candi- 
dates now first set foot in India—with the imperfect intellectual 
and moral development of the striplings who used to arrive there 
before they were nineteen. There may be physical or other ad. 
vantages on the side of the earlier oo. on which we still 
await the opinion of competent authorities. If, however, we 
may take the experience of five years as decisive, we may perhaps 
conclude that the new mode of selecting candidates for the Civil 
Service by general competition and examination will produce a 
constant flow of tolerable scholars and industrious men, with 
habits of mental application and self-restraint, and at the same 
time of such a position in the middle classes of society at home 
as will afford a presumption in favour of their moral training and 
principles. The amount of instruction requisite for obtaining a 

lace among the successful candidates—prolonged, as it must 

e, to the twenty-fourth year—implies the outlay of a con. 
siderable sum, and the enjoyment of considerable means, and 
of a corresponding social respectability. The expensiveness 
of the necessary —— furnishes apparently a guarantee 
against the service ing flooded by men of low and vulgar 
origin, apprehension of which was it seems unduly entertained. 
In point of social standing and connexion, the men of the 
present system seem to be very much ona par with those of 
that which has been superseded, except in the elimination of the 
element of old Indian families, many of which touched on the 
one hand the status of our London merchant-princes, on the 
other that of the poorer Scotch aristocracy. ith respect to 
the intellectual calibre which we have secured by the recent 
experiment, we seem to have got the certainty of a moderate 
average in exchange for a mixture of blanks and prizes. We are 
not to expect to get any men of high endowments in future, 
while, on the other hand, we shall not be disgraced or mortified 
by incorrigible idleness or hopeless incapacity. With such an 
exchange we will not quarrel at present. A longer experience 
will be required to test the practical merits and deficiencies of the 
systems which are thus pitted against each other. As, however, 
no one has suggested that our recent Indian disasters, political 
and financial, have been caused by an excess of ill-regulated 
genius on the part of the civil servants of the rape ae and as, 
on the contrary, there have even been complaints of a lack of the 
highest ability in their ranks, we must think it at least prema- 
ture at present to congratulate ourselves on the assurance that 
in future there shall be only very moderate ability among them, 
and certainly no genius at all. 


Lord Macaulay, whose authority on this subject is of course 
invoked by the panegyrists of the new system which was adopted 
at his express recommendation, was himself far too great ofa 
to be relied on for a practical experiment in politics. ithout 
affecting wisdom after the event, may we not reasonably express 
some surprise that any man of sense and ability should so utterly 
miscalculate the attractions of the Indian Civil Service as he con- 
fessedly did? Lord Macaulay contended that the rewards of 
the Service are so high that they must certainly tempt some of 
the highest intellect of the Universities from the Bar, the Chureb, 
and every other professionathome. He argued, from the eager- 
ness with which the Directors’ nominations had been sought for, 
that the appointments by general competition would be at least 
equally objects of ambition. Accordingly, inorder to make the most 
of the advantage which the Indian Government seemed to have 
in the market of talent, he advised that the period of appointment 
should be delayed from sixteen years, as under the old system, 
to twenty-three under the new—that is, till the candidates should 
have been carried through a complete course of education, and 
have attained their full intellectual majority. But his anticipa- 
tions have utterly broken down. It is found, after five years’ 
trial, that the first-rate men of education are not to be tempted at 
all—that a Fellowship of 200/., with its possible future, is unani- 
mously preferred to all the hoards, real or imaginary, of rupees 
in India—and that the successful competitors, though never 
falling below a certain fair standard of proficiency, never rise 
above the decent mediocrity which is at least secure from the 
excesses of genius. Lord Macaulay failed to observe the 
simple difference, that the Directors’ appointments were given 
seven years earlier in life than those now given by the Crown. 
He did not consider that a certainty for life, of whatever amount, 


at sixteen, is currently estimated at perhaps ten times the same _ 


certainty at twenty-three, and that the old system might accord- 
ingly tempt ten times as much talent as the new. In a mere 
pecuniary point of view, there was,undertheold system, a savin of 
1000/. or more in the expenses of education ; and what is even 

in comparison with the chances of failure, moral and intellectual, 
during the most trying season of life, which were all avoided by 
the fortunate you hese career was made straight for him from 
the moment he was of an age to leave school? Moreover, the lad 
who was caught in the fifth form at Eton and sent to arg = | 
for a two years’ course of — preparation for India, 

no opportunity of comparing himself seriously with the youth of 
his own standing who were destined for professions at home. 


He knew not what he could do in competition with his fellows ; 
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nor, indeed, at that time of life would his ambition have opened, 
or the pros and chances of life have dawned upon him. He 
was bid to prepare for Indian life, and he prepared accordingly. 
The nominee, moreover, was in many, perhaps in most cases, 
connected by family ties with India. There, perhaps, was his real 
home, there his earliest associations. India was the career natu- 
rally open to him, and it hardly occurred to him to speculate on 
any other. No wonder, then, that under the old system men 
of high ability and real genius were found to embrace 
the Indian service—men who, if they had gone through a 
University course before competing, attained high University 
honours, weighed in their intercourse with their associates 
the chances of home professions, and seen them in the bright 
colours in which they appear to the First-Class Classic and the 
Probationary Fellow, would have thrown all the rupees of India 
to the winds, and perhaps all their brothers and cousins after 
them, rather than sacrifice their brilliant anticipations in Church 
and State to the life of a clerk at a desk, in an intolerable climate, 
ten thousand miles from home. To mention the name of one 
eminent man deceased, in illustration of this reasoning—who 
that has known India and England doubts that John Colvin 
would have attained eminent distinction at either of the Univer- 
sities, and that at the age of twenty-three he would have justly 
felt that his prospects of professional advancement were of the 
most brilliant character? With a fine understanding, great 
readiness and great industry—with the outward advantage, also, 
of a pleasing and commanding presence—Colvin was not wanting 
in strong confidence in himself, and it is not likely that even his 
family connexion would have induced him to sacrifice these pros- 
= at home for the greatest distinctions to be obtained in 
dia. Will Sir Charles Trevelyan lay his hand on his heart and 
say that he would have exchanged England for India if the 
choice had been given him at the later age, instead of at the 
earlier ? 
There is no doubt that the old system did secure occasionally 
men of first-rate genius for the Civil Service ; and we have not 
et made up our minds to the theory of the Zimesand of the old 
ly above mentioned, that genius is altogether to be deprecated 
in the government of India, or in the conduct of life in general. 
It is true that a weakness not easily resisted, allowed, under the 
old mode of appointment and the old tests of qualification, some 
very idle and vicious young men to make their way to India, 
and secured to them ill-deserved and ill-requited advantages. 
This was the blot on the system. Nevertheless it has been ob- 
served by those who have known the service well, that the 
instances of men recovering in maturer years from a career of 
carelessness and dissipation at Haileybury were marked and 
numerous. The errors and excesses of early youth, it need 
scarcely be said, often indicate qualities which, under exceptional 
circumstances, may be of the highest value. The superabundance 
of animal spirits and reckless activity which overflowed in many 
a grotesque defiance of rules and proprieties, were in many cases 
symptoms of the boldness, energy, and self-reliance which sup- 
ported men under the awful solitude and responsibility of life 
“up the country,” and carried them gloriously through the more 
scathing trial of the mutiny. But we have accepted the new 
system for better for worse, and all we have now to do is to 
watch its progress carefully, and weigh faithfully its merits and 
its shortcomings. Under any view, the time has not yet come 
for jubilant and indiscriminate panegyric. 


TYRTZUS IN AMERICA. 


ORD CHATHAM once exclaimed, that if he were left to 
write the patriotic songs, he did not care who made the 
laws. We are not quite certain, though we should vehemently 
suspect the fact, that the ditties which sustain the courage of the 
Yankees must be supplied per contract by the joint firm of Messrs. 
Lincoln and Seward. We are far from saying that the goodness 
or badness of a cause is to be judged of by the test of the poetry 
to which it may give rise. Execrable actions have given bi 
to immortal verse, while events for which the world can never be 
sufficiently grateful lacked the recording bard. Still, popular 
songs are no bad criterion of the mental conformation of the 
actors in the world’s drama; for whenever any great or con- 
spicuous quality has been elicited on one side or the other of a 
momentous struggle, it has either expressed itself in some im- 
perishable ballad or has dispensed with the poet’s help, according 
as the motive power of the main actors was enthusiasm or reason. 
The unselfish chivalry and faithfulness, however mistaken in its 
object, which animated the Jacobites of 1745, took visible 
form in a glorious burst of song which lives long after the 
unfortunate Stuarts have died away. ‘The political sagacity 
and practical, though somewhat hard common sense which 
then characterized the friends of the Hanoverian succession, has 
appropriately left no mark in the national song-book. Again, the 
Intense passions of the French Revolution and the First Empire 
still burn in the Marseillaise and in Béranger’s chansons, while 
not one single popular ditty lives to tell the Englishman of 
aterloo. These contrasts were natural, for on either side, in 
the contests between Hanoverian and Jacobite, between 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, men were in earnest. It is equall 
natural to find the vulgarity of angry feebleness reproduce itself 
in a watery gush of rhyming rubbish. When men are only in a 


quarrel—when they mistake a frothy enthusiasm for a grand 
resolve—when they charge the enemy like bulls while he is out 
of sight, and scamper away like sheep at a Bull’s Run when he 
seems to show himself—then it is that ballads abound in wd 
and fail in quality ; and when officers “liquor up” with their 
privates at tavern bars, pot-house of course assume the 
place of national minstrelsy. 

An innocent gentleman who acts as Special Correspondent to 
the Morning Star for the American civil war, and who seems 
rather overwhelmed by the great honour of having been received 
at the head-quarters of the 12th Massachusetts Volunteers, has 
favoured his readers with specimens of the national war minstrelsy 
of Yankeedom, as sung in that distinguished corps by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bryan and his brother officers. One song “ particularly 
attracted his attention,” and indeed has “ already me na- 
tional” —a fact which, if true, considering that the ditty is only 
& few weeks old, is deserving of the attention of wiser heads even 
than that of the gushing correspondent. The tune to which it is 
sung is, we are told, named “‘ John Brown,’ because it was a 
great favourite with that hero of Harper's Ferry.” It is an “old 
Methodist hymn, with a magnificent martial chorus,” and has, it 
seems, been sung in all the principal towns through which the 
Massachusetts 12th have marched, including Baltimore, “ much 
to the disgust of the Southerners in the latter place.” The words, 
we hear, are “few and simple;” and so they are, for the first 


stanza consists, first, of the following very ed and cheering 
statement, three times repeated :— 
Elisworth’s body lies a mouldering in the grave— e 


correct enough, no doubt, as a record of fact. Then follows what 
— be taken rather as the confident expression of an hypo- 
thesis :— 

But his soul’s a marching on. 


Then comes the chorus, composed thus—‘Glory, Halleluia,” 
three times repeated, and then—* His soul’s a marching on,” da 
capo. The second stanza is composed of a triple assertion, that— 


He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord— 


followed by— 
And his soul’s a marching on— 


and chorus as before. The third and fourth stanzas are identical 
with the two first, except that Ellsworth’s body and soul are 
relieved guard by those of one Greble, who is in his turn succeeded 
by Lyon. “These simple words may not appear very remark- 
able,” says our gentle-minded correspondent—a statement with 
which, in one sense, we agree, and, in another, differ. As try, 
they would disgrace the bellman at Christmas. But there is 
something remarkable in the fact that what we are called upon to 
regard as a greatand holy nationalupheaving has produced nothing 
better, by way of an “historical” war-song, than such a pitiful out- 
pouring of trash and blasphemy. They are worthy of the hero 
who is first commemorated in hanna. Ellsworth, once Mr. 
Lincoln's clerk in the attorney’s officeat Springfield, and then com- 
mander of the New York Fire Zouaves, killed at Alexandria while 
looting, or loafing, in a tavern, apart from his regiment. Ells- 
worth’s, it seems, is quite a sacred name ; for his memory, accord- 
ing to our amusing friend ‘‘ Manhattan,” keeps alive the aforesaid 
Fire Zouaves (eminent as the best runners at Bull’s Run), although, 
as that gentleman emphatically asserts, ‘‘the devil seems to have 
got into the famous First Fire Zouave Regiment”—who,itappears, — 
show proof of Satanic possession by pelting their officers with 
stones, tossing in blankets all who come upon the battery at New 
York, where they are quartered, and robbing and nearly killing 
a reporter. Mr. Lincoln, according to “ Manhattan,” has been 
remonstrated with on the subject of these men’s outrages, but in 
honour of the mowlering and marching Ellsworth, that remon- 
strance is disregarded. 

The second song is merely a schoolboy’s doggrel concocted at 
West Point in honour of one a? eS name sacred in 
the eyes of the youngsters of that classic academy as that of the 
founder of the first sock-shop within its precincts—with some 
verses de circonstance tacked on, concluding— 

We'll join the army of the blessed, 
With y Havens, oh. 


There is one incident over which we should gladly throw a veil, 
but truth compels us to proclaim that in their extreme agony the 
Northerners have actually run to Tupper for poetry. “ This new 
ballad,” so says a paper before us, “from the pen of Mr. Tupper, 
has lately appeared in the American papers.” We should ima- 
gine that the 12th Massachusetts would find themselves pretty 
considerably astonished when they heard that what they were 
holloaing was— 

A voice from the North—long suffering in sadness, 
The grief of an angel to darken the day ; 
While we should hardly conclude that the New York Fire 
Zouaves would guess themselves to be— : 
Calml: ing the 
Slowly. dctermined that 
But there is no longer any doubt as to the result of the war, for 
Tupper has invoked— 
Toy to thee, Northerner, justly 


topping fury, and do not know with whom exactly they ought to 


oe to thee, Southerner, ruined eutri 
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Yet the perennial font still flows—there remains “another 
American ballad by Mr. Tupper” :— 
Like Jezebel’s face at her casement, 
dismayed and perplexed, 
The world looks forth with amazement, 
Marvelling what’s to come next. 


Now, really, this is too bad! We don’t quarrel with Mr. 
Tupper for calling Old Abe, if he pleases, a grieving angel, and 
Je a avis something else. But why isthe whole “ world”—Mr. 
Tupper and ourselves, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
everybody besides, in and out of Great Britain—to be likened 
to Jezebel? Is Mr. Tupper in such a rage that the American 
continent will not hold his imprecations ? 
Alas for this libel on freedom— 
Patriots gone to the bad, 
Citizen Arabs of Edom, 
Slave-drivers liberty mad. 


What libel on freedom? Surely, Mr. Tupper cannot mean to 

hold up the mirror to himself, and review his own productions :— 
Even your glories look faded, 
Washington, Franklin, and Penn, 
Popular government slandered, 
Mid the deep scorn of the world. 


No wonder that this awful spectacle is too much for the sage 
of Albury, and that he discharges his overloaded feelings in a 
most tremendous oath at the Confederates :— 


Curse on such monsters unfilial, 


The Fans, so M. Du Chaillu tells us, are fond of roast man. Itis 


reserved for ‘‘Sesech””—or Tupper proverbializes in vain—to 
feast on potted parent. 


Ifthe Confederate Stateshaveoverflowed into poetical nonsense, 
their war-song has at least not reached us. Let us hope, for the sake 
of our common Anglo-Saxon ancestry, that the serious work of 
whipping Yankees into cocked-hats has not allowed the 
Southerners time to make fools of themselves. They made 
mistake enough when they took up at second-hand a New York 
nigger melody as their national air; and as sure as New Eng- 
landers are Yankees, they will pay for the folly by going down 
to all posterity as “ Dixeys.” 

We grant that there are difficulties in the poet’s way. Such 
names as Bull’s Run and Manassas, Sumter, Big Bethel and 
Little Bethel, do not easily lend themselves to immortal verse. 
We do not believe that even the ambiguity of a learned language 
and the sonorous graces of Virgilian metre would heal the defect. 
We could hardly anticipate the glory of a second edition for the 
author of the Lincolniad or the Davisiad, even if he began his 
lay with lines like the following, unquestionably correct as they 
are in all their facts :— 

Bella cano Potomaciis civilia in agris, 
Unite ut Gentes pugnant cum Foedere junctis! 
Musa mihi memora pulcherrima Yankeeana, 
Et tu, fusca soror, Dixeidos apta choreis, 
Nominague, et titulos, celebrandaque facta virorum. 
Dicitur Unitis Preses Lincolnus Abramus; 
Jefferson Davisque est Praeses Foedere junctis. 
Presidis Unitis vice jactat se Hannibal Hamlin; 
Sie et Alexander Stephens stat Foedere junctis. 
Callidus Unitis Seward secreta ministrat, 
Et Toombs principio, nune Hunber, Feedere junctis. 
Scott longwvus adest Unitis endoperator, 
Wool, et 8, Butlerque duces, juvenisque M‘Clellan, 
Vaniloquusque fremit Fremont—at Feedere junctis 
Johnstone, Beauregard, Floyd, Lee, Pillow, atque M‘Cullough, 
Polkque pius, dux idem hominum, magnusque sacerdos. 
Dic Magnum, Parvumque Bethel, notumque Manassen, 
Macdoélisque iras, memorandaque gesta diei, 
Uniti, ad Tauri Cursum qua Foedere junctos 
Aggressi fugére omnes, ceu Taurus in agris 

stro vexatus super horrida tesqua, per amnes, 
Quadrupedante ruit cursu, ferit «thera clamor. 

&. &e. 

Our advice to both sides, most impartially offered, is, in the 
first place, to leave off alike fighting and rhyming ; but if they 
will not listen to this counsel, we would, in the second place, 
suggest that they should at least fight on, but spare the 
rhyming. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


F it is difficult to overrate the importance of the Servant 

question, it is | aca not less so to define the limits and ex- 
tent of the evils from which it has arisen. The photographer 
involuntarily exaggerates the blackness of his picture from the 
a rendering justice to the minute lights which are 
scattered ughout the deepest shadow; and the treatment of 
this social question is, from the same cause, liable to a similar 
imperfection. Execeptis excipiendis must, of course, be under- 
stood in dealing with class defects from which many individual 
members may doubtless claim to be’exempt. The morality of 
the domestic class has, however, of late assumed a far more 
uniform level than in days gone by, when the difference between 
the London servant fe: j his country brother was almost that of 
the town and country mouse of the fable. This uniformity is 
inevitable under our present feverish rapidity of circulation. 
The “many run to and fro,” and in the transmission of social 


wave. Hence, though the London servant may primarily suffer 
from unfavourable influences, his deterioration can no longer 
be regarded as a local and partial one. As surely and as 
rapidly as crinoline and pork-pie hats have found their 
way into the remotest wilds of Scotland and Wales, the 
moral standard of the London domestic must become the 
revailing one of the class in general. But, whatever the 
imit and extent of the evils of which the master has reason to 
complain, it is well, at the outset, to examine whether they are 
in themselves the disease, or but the symptoms of a more remote 
and subtle malady. The tendency to confound the one with the 
other is a common one, because in the highest degree natural, 
The search into first causes is always troublesome, and often 
leads to the self-conviction of the patient. There are many evils 
which we are content to accept as primary, simply because we 
care not greatly to look into their origin. It is enough to take 
facts as they stand, and submit to fate with the Calvinistic 
growl by which an Englishman is wont to symbolize resignation 
when he has reason to prefer mild martyrdom to searching 
reform. One moiety of domestic sufferers would thus fain per- 
suade itself that its vexations are due to the degenerac and ori- 
ginal sin of a class ordained by Providence as a special thorn in 
the side of the modern householder. The other, without 
burdening its faith with a Providential theory, simply vents its 
spleen in tirades against Servantgalism and unkeyism—word- 
medals of the nineteenth century which may hereafter possess 
much significance for future Macaulays. All, however, agree in 
the main complaint that good servants are scarce, and rapidly 
becoming scarcer, and that domestic service is fast losing the 
serviceable qualities which it possessed in the days of our grand- 
fathers. 

If this matter be worth meddling in at all, we shall do well 
to seek its cause on a higher social level than that of the servants 
hall. The aspect in which the servant himself “ be regarded 
is twofold. We may look on him as a piece of live household 
furniture, which it costs a certain sum to hire (because abso- 
lute property in it is illegal), and a further sum to maintain in 
an ornamental and useful condition ; or we may regard him (as 
do the Icelanders, who, though Christians, are, it must be con- 
fessed, a barbarous and uncivilized race) as the “ child of the 
house,” a sharer with the master himself in human sympathies 
and infirmities—a dependent, it is true, but from that very fact 
bearing a relatiOnship to the head of the house, not the less 
honourable from its being a humble one. Such was the esti- 
mate of the servant when the term menial (menial) had its origin, 
and was not, as now, coupled with any sense of degradation. 
Adopting, however, the furniture view as the more civilized 
and practical one, let us look to the -_ we are in the 
habit of paying for ornament. Let us ask how far the quali- 
ties we prize are the most useful and serviceable which we cen 
get for our money, and whether we warehouse and otherwise 
maintain this peculiar species of furniture in the manner best 
calculated to keep it in serviceable and working order. The 
rapid increase of wealth in our community has, within the 
present century, caused a vast upheaval of the middle strata 
of our social formation. It has caused a manifold increase in 
the number of those who can afford to keep servants, and 
has ensured a corresponding demand for and supply of - 
commodity. The area of the upper middle class and o 
domestic service has perhaps nearly squared itself since the days 


of our great-grandfathers. It is one which unfortunately is 
peculiarly exposed to the social epidemic of the present age— 


competitive gentility. Servantgalism itself is one of the forms 
nmeet by this epidemic; and assuredly Mrs. Jones's selection 
of the youthful vehicle for dirt and buttons whom she miscals 
her page, is just as indicative of servantgalism as is Mrs. Jones's 
cook’s choice of a tawdry bonnet and cheap jewellery. The cook 
would fain stand well in the ogee of the policeman, to the defeat 
of her rival the housemaid. . Jones would vanquish Mrs. 
Brown, who keeps a basket-carriage, in the eyes of Mrs. Robin- 
son, who keeps a brougham. And as the social position of Mrs. 
Jones among her acquaintance is not altogether unaffected by the 
sex of the servant who admits her visitors, instead of the door 
being opened by a neatly-dressed maid, we are pane by the 
apparition of this youth, who, from the state of his garments, 
seems to be in the habit of roosting inside a molasses tub in com- 
pany with the fowls of the establishment. Mrs. Jones is but one 
of the many who adopt that fictitious standard which, in the 
case of servants, as in that of horseflesh, is certain to give cur- 
rency to a race of screws, which have not always even the 
doubtful merit of being showy. If the much-desired combination 
of five foot eleven and piety is unattainable except at the salary 
of the curate (who unfortunately cannot being Se former quali- 
fication into the spiritual market), five foot eleven must be hi 
without its adjunct. This height and a stout pair of calves give 
marketable value to many an article otherwise slightly pes Ho] 
in point of character. If Antinous can be engaged on reduces 
terms—in fact, at a slight discount from his original value—it 18 
impolitic to scrutinize his antecedents too closely. And if he isa 
ood waiter and valet, and combines discretion with a partiality 
or gin, why should we be extreme to mark what is amiss as long 
as it is kept in the background ? 

But the conventional standard of the modern footman has & 


impulses the agency of the current is superadded to that of the 


further signifi as illustrating the mode in which we cling to 
institutions which have lost thei vitality ity. A curious question 
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arises, involving the theory of natural selection of species. How 
far are calves the cause or effect of species in the footman’s case? 
The same problem is presented in the ample circumference of 
the porter. The footman once was literally that which his name 
imports, and in days when roads were rough, with a fair sprink- 
ling of highwaymen to boot, the attendance of the running foot- 
man upon the family coach was by no means a useless one. The 
muscular calf was at once the result of his vocation and a part 
of his stock in trade towards it. Tradition and precedent still 
make it a sine gud non to him whose legs now only serve as a 
balustrade to the carriage behind which he swings—a simply 
passive appendage. So, too, the warder at the gate had, in time 
ast, need of gigantic strength, for hinges were massive, and 
orcible entries not uncommon. The gigantic strength and pro- 
portions of the ancient warder are now merged in the bulky 
sham whose slumbers in the hall-chair are only broken by the 
reveillée of the postman or visitor. In the event of a forcible 
entry, he would be about as available as the Coronation Champion 
or man in armour at the Lord Mayor’s Show, and may perhaps 
one day share a similar fate. The duties of either footman or 
porter have as little relation to the conventional qualities for 
which they are chosen as the stature of the curate to his powers 
of preaching. 

Still, were these appendages of the hall-chair and carriage 
simply ornamental in a degree absurdly disproportionate to 
their real use, there would be little to call for a remark on the 
subject. Show is, in many cases, as essential as use; and where 
it is not an essential, people have aright to indulge in it as a 
luxury if they choose to pay for it. But these giants in plush 
represent the physical powers of the Titan doomed to the 
bodily inactivity of the cookmaid. The thews and sinews 
of a prizefighter are maintained for duties which involve 
no extraordinary exertion of strength, especially when, as 
under the modern system, heavy dishes are not placed on the 
dinner-table. Thus, with less exercise than would suffice to 
keep an average youth in ordinary health, Antinous is placed 
on a diet of meat and beer from which the prizefighter’s trainer 
would recoil in horror. Meat and beer five times a day would 
far exceed Tom Sayer’s allowance under the hardest bodily 
training for the championship. A month of it would qualify him 
for the hospital rather than the ring. Our Antinous, like 
Jeshurun, ‘waxes fat and kicks.” Increasing corpulence and 
a decided tendency to gout adds force to Swift’s precept, “‘ Never 
to stir a finger for any matter which does not belong to his place.” 
Of course the poor fellow refuses to carry the box of the gover- 
ness upstairs. And, of course, his master writes to the Times to 
declaim against modern flunkeyism. But does the fault, if fault 
there be, rest with Jeshurun or Jeshurun’s feeder? 

After all, some allowance must be made for pieces of furniture 
which have the drawback of being composed of flesh and blood. 
Flesh and blood can hardly be exposed to a severer trial than 
that which awaits the raw youth on his first introduction to 
domestic service. He is possibly the sharpest and most pro- 
mising lad of a family of the ordinary labouring class. is 
eldest brother follows the plough, and the youngest gains a few 
pence weekly by frightening the birds from the corn. He him- 
self has been accustomed to any open air job which he could pick 
up among the neighbouring farmers. ith the occasional ex- 
ception of a bit of bacon on Sundays, his diet has been strictly 
vegetarian, and his acquaintance with beer has been limited to 
harvest-time and Christmas. He enters the service of the squire 
and is at once introduced to the servants’ hall—that Capua of the 
most disciplined veteran in plush. The natural result is much 
that which arises from placing a savage by a full cask of rum, or 
taking a Welsh pony from the hill-side and keeping him ina 
loose box, with an unlimited range of the corn-bin. For the 

revalence of such a system many reasons might be given. 

erhaps there is, after ail, a rude notion of justice at the bottom 
of it. Our fastidious reserve permits little display of sympathy 
on the part of the master, or confidence on that of the dependent. 
Hospitality is the staple quality which supplies the place of 
others more foreign to our, nature, and of the absence of which 
we are uneasily conscious. Unlimited diet is our English symbol 
of hospitality, and we thus make atonement with a meat-offeri 
and a drink-offering, always reserving to ourselves the right of 
grumbling with a clean conscience at the result. How otherwise 
can we account for the fact that the common-sense which makes 
us such admirable judges of the manegenyet of our coach-horses 
and hunters deserts us on the threshold of our servants’ hall P 

Why is it that Brown, the great master builder, promptly 
resists what he conceives to be an unreasonable demand of his 
workmen, while he passively submits to the extra ce and 
waste of his servants? In business, he is a man of independent 
action and moral courage. In domestic life, he is servus servorum, 
and dreads any retrenchment or reform which might be eon- 
strued as meanness. In business, he can reckon on the support 
of his brother builders. In private life, he well knows that they 
are his rivals and competitors, in defiance of all established trade 
maxims. The fact is, that under our present social system the 
love of fashion and precedent is a total bar to independence of 
action, and competitive gentility equally forbids combination. 
Reform in the Servant question implies both, and we thus 
are naturally averse to meddling with it in good earnest. 
We are in the position of Hans Christian Andersen's little 
Mermaid on her t at the surface of the sea. Her grand- 


mother (and Fashion is ever a stern one) ordered eight large 
oysters to hang themselves on her tail. “ But they hurt so,” 
cried the little mermaid. ‘“ My child,” said grandmamma, “little 
inconveniences must be endured for the sake of great appear- 
ances!” Wince as we may, we, too, are doomed to our retinue 
of social oysters, as long as we are under grandmamma’s control. 
If they pinch, do we write to the Times in order to shake them 
off, or simply by way of vent to our feelings? 7 faut souffri 
ur étre he le! If we must needs rival other like children, 
fet us at least suffer the consequences of our rivalry like men, 
without surprise and without complaint. ‘ 


THE EDUCATION MINUTE AND ITS CRITICS. 


if is stated upon authority, that the new Education Minute 
will not be acted upon in any particular until after the 31st of 
March, 1862. According to the original intention, no new pupil- 
teacher was to be apprenticed unless he was willing to conform to 
the new stipulations. But Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe have 
determined that pupil-teachers are still to be apprenticed upon 
the old conditions. The result is that, even if te new Minute 
is put into operation, portions of the old system must Be re- 
tained for at least five years from the date mentioned—that 
being the period of a pupil-teacher’s apprenticeship. It is clear, 
therefore, that, forsome timeat least, the businessof thedepartment, 
instead of being simplified, will be more complicated ; and in this 
respect part of the benefits aimed at by the Revised Code must 
be postponed. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the President of the Council has acted with unquestionable 
judgment in sanctioning the proposed modification. 

The Education Department possesses very extraordinary powers. 
Parliament entrusts it with some 800,000/. annually, and the 
distribution of this enormous sum ought to be ro by 
definite principles. These principles are embodied in certain 
Minutes of the Privy Council; and it is only fair that the 
Minutes should be submitted to Parliament before they are acted 
upon. Originally, when the sum did not exceed 30,000/., and 
a regular system of State-aid had scarcely been established, 
the necessity for the prelimi sanction of Parliament was 
not so imperative. But now that a State system more or 
less definite has been in operation for fifteen years at the 
least, and thousands of school-managers and school-masters 
have incurred obligations from which they cannot at once set 
themselves free, it is neither judicious nor even equitable for 
a Minister abruptly to terminate an existing system without 
ample notice, or without Parliament being consulted upon the 
subject. Hitherto, we believe, the practice of the Education 
Department has been in strict accordance with these principles. 
Some mere administrative changes may have been made by 
Minutes not yet laid before Parliament, but no serious alteration 
in the principles upon which the grant was administered has ever 
been attempted without such sanction. A vehement outcry has, in- 
deed, been raised against the new Minute as if the —— 
change amounted toa breach of public faith ; but no proof has yet 
been adduced to support any such allegation. The objection is 
not new, for it has been made again and again; indeed, it was 
brought prominently before the Education Commissioners, who, 
after carefully considering it, deliberately pronounced it invalid. 
Neither the Training Colleges nor the certificated teachers 
are entitled to the assistance which they now receive from the 
Exchequer beyond the year. The money devoted to educational 

depends upon an annual vote, and Parliament is clearly 
entitled either to diminish or to increase that vote to whatever 
degree it may deem expedient. But, on the other hand, any im- 
portant alteration in the principle of administering this ann 
grant ought to have the sanction of Parliament. Any such change 
transcends the scope of an individual Minister's power, and there- 
fore, whilst it is the duty of the Education d ent to 
alterations, these alterations should be suspended until they 
been fairly discussed and adopted by Parliament. 
Assuming, therefore, that the Minutes under which the annual 
t is now administered may be modified to any extent, the 
important point at present is to ascertain the character of the 
aoe which it is pro to introduce by this new Minute, 
and the objections to which its provisions are liable. An attempt 
has already been made to furnish an explanation of the Revised 
Code. Our present p is to indicate the chief points upon 
which the opposition to this code turns; and after the numerous 
meetings which have been held, both in England and in Scotland, 
to consider the subject, and the remonstrances of various educa- 
tional bodies, and of interested in popular education, the 
task need not be one of serious difficulty. Probably the most im 
tant mnotings which have yet taken place have been those at Maid- 
stone and Wells. At Maidstone, the Primate presided, and ex- 
pressed himself favourable to some change in the present lo 
At Wells, the Bishop of the diocese, Lord Auckland, was loud in 
its condemnation ; and it must be admitted that his Lordship, 
from his experience and zeal for education, is well entitled to be 
heard. The aarapr 5 Oe Wells was rendered even more important 
by the presence of Mr. W. ©. Lake, one of the Education Com- 
missioners, who, however, was not less guarded than his colleague, 
Sir John Coleridge, at Honiton. 

Confining our attention for the moment to the ordinary day- 

school, it may be convenient to remind the reader that at present 
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Government aids schools in various ways—by augmeniing the | upwards. For each group a separate standard of examination is 


salary of a certificated teacher who is in actual charge of a school 
approved of by a Government Inspector—by paying a certain sti- 
pend to pupil-teachers during their apprenticeship—and by 


paying a certain sum according to the number of children who 
a 


ve attended above 176 days. Under the new code, all these 


annual grants are to be abolished, or, rather, merged in one— 
namely, a payment of so much for each child to the managers. 
This payment is to be one penny for each attendance of a child 
after one hundred attendances at the morning or afternoon meet- 
ings, or, in other words, after fifty days. It is calculated that a 
school of one hundred children may obtain 64. 3s. 4d. But the 
payment thus capable of being earned is to be reduced by failure 
to satisfy the Inspector in the prescribed subjects. One-third 
is to be Pre Bec for defective reading, one-third for defective 


fixed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a boy or girl of a 
particular age must pass the examination fixed for boys or girls 
of that age, in order to earn for the school a share in the Parlia- 
mentary grant. Passing by the obvious impossibility of a child 
of four years old “ forming on the black board from dictation, 
letters, capital and small,” or “figures from dictation up to 
twenty,” it is clear that age is not the proper test to apply 
in order to ascertain the merit of a schoolmaster ot the 
progress, or even the ability, of a pupil. If, indeed, all children 
went to school about the same age, this might furnish a 
tolerably accurate mode of classification. But it must constantly 
happen that a child of eleven will hardly be able to pass 
the test proposed for Group II. Considering the time during 
which the child may have attended school, he may have made 


writing, and one-third for defective arithmetic. ‘The standard of | remarkable progress ; but in ae he may be still far below 


examination, it should be observed, is fixed by the code. More- 
over, whatever sum may be thus earned is to be mag directly to 
the managers, who, whilst they are bound to employ certificated 
teachers, and in some cases pupil-teachers, are permitted to make 
such bargains as they please with all their teachers. It remains 
only to add, that if, in the opinion of the Inspector, the condition 
of the school-building is not satisfactory, or if “there are faults 
of instruction or —- on the part of the teacher,” Govern- 
ment aid may either be absolutely or partially withdrawn. In 
short, the principle of the revised code may be said to be payment 
according to results as ascertained by an individual examination 
of the children. 


The first objection made to this plan is, that it will interfere 
with the religious instruction. But this objection it is cer- 
tainly not very easy to understand. The State-aid is still to be 
given, as heretofore, to no schools except those connected with 
religious bodies—certainly to none beyond such schools as are 
at present entitled to aid. The new code, adopting the very 
words of the old code, declares that “the Inspectors do not in- 
terfere with the religious instruction, discipling, or management 
of schools.” The managers have absolute power to appoint or to 
dismiss any master or mistress whom they please. And it has 
been officially stated that even if the managers—one of whom is, 
in National schools, always the clergyman—should neglect their 
duty, by retaining a teacher who cared little for the religious 
knowledge of the children, the Inspector, who in the case of 
National schools is almost always in orders, may deduct at least 
half the payments earned by the children, on the ground that 
the religious instruction is defective. On the other hand, the 
State does not now, nor did it at any time, offer its aid to any school 
in which there was not reason to believe that the children were 

roperly instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. This 
eS always been a condition essential to the successful demand 
for a share in the annual grant; and this condition is still un- 
altered. The only change is, that more stringent measures are 
to be taken by the State in order to ascertain that the ehildren 
are really capable of doing that which they profess to be able to 
do—namely, read, write, and cipher. 

But again, the masters and mistresses complain that under the 
proposed system their position will be materially altered. At pre- 
sent they are entitled to be paid a certain sum according to the class 
of certificate which they possess, provided the school of which 
they are in charge is approved by the Inspector. Henceforth 
the certificated teachers are not to receive any payment what- 
ever directly from the Government. They are still to retain the 
monopoly of filling the places of teachers in the schools receiving 
aid from the Government ; but the amount of their remuneration 
is to be settled by a contract between them and the managers, 
their employers. Undoubtedly, this new regulation will place 
additional power in the hands of the managers—practically, the 
clergymen in National schools, and the leading Nonconformists in 
British schools ; but it does not very gy | appear that such a 
change must entail any evil consequences. On the contrary, if it 
should tend to disabuse the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of 
the foolish idea that they‘are quasi-Government officials, it will not 
be wholly valueless. As to the diminution in the amornt of their 
emoluments, its seems equally difficult to anticjpate any such 
result. The demand for teachers and the amount of their salary 
do not depend either upon the fact that the certificate has a 
certain money value attached to it, or that the i is made 
directly by the Government to the holder of the certificate. 
It is no doubt possible that if the Government aid were entirely 
withdrawn, or very seriously diminished, many schools at present 
open would be closed, and a number of teachers would be thrown 
out of employment. But such an event is by no means probable ; 
at all events, there is no reason to suppose that such would be the 
effect of the new Minute, even if it were put into operation. 
On the contrary, it is tolerably clear that managers would be 
able, and quite willing, to offer both their masters and mistresses 
salaries of very much the same amount under the new Minute 
as they have hitherto enjoyed. _ 

But the cardinal objection against the new code concerns the 
grouping or classifying by age the scholars who are to be 
examined. Upon this point the remarks of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells are especially valuable. According to the Revised Code, 
the boys and girls in a school are to be divided into four groups 
or classes—the first consisting of those between three and seven ; 
the second, of those between seven and nine; the third, of those 


the average of the boys of his age. This, however, is neither the 
fault of the boy nor the fault of his master, but of the parents 
who have neglected their duty. Is such a boy, then, to count 
for nothing? It has been said, indeed, that the State ought to 
pay only for educational results; and as such a boy knows 
nothing, he ought to be considered of no value. But this is 
an idle paradox. The State ought to assist in instructing the 
ignorant and the neglected; and the master who succeeds in 
bringing such children under his influence, and in civilizing and 
instructing them, is fulfilling one of his most important Futios, 
and deserves his reward. The sin of not sending a boy to school 
ought not to be visited upon the masters. If the principle of 
grouping the children according to age be adopted as the prin. 
ciple upon which schools are henceforth to be assisted, the result 
must be to drive away from the school-doors those who need 
instruction most—the infants, the neglected, and the dunces—for 
en" obvious reason, that they will be a mere unprofitable 
urden. 


But although the plan of examination suggested by the Revised 
Code is radically defective as a means of testing the merit of a 
schoolmaster, or of measuring the reward to which he is entitled, 
it is clear that new means must be taken to compel teachers to 
devote more time and attention to the three R’s, as they are 
called, and particularly to the instruction of the lower classes 
in the ordinary day schools. The only means hitherto adopted 
for this purpose been the visit of an ctor; but, 
according to the Report of the Education Commissioners, this 
plan has not proved effectual. It must be confessed that the 
judgment passed by the Commissioners upon this point is 
somewhat severe. No doubt the children in the lower classes 
of the ordinary schools are not so well instructed in the ele- 
ments as they might be; but it will probably be found that 
neither in this country nor in America, where an elaborate 
and expensive system of public education exists, can children 
be found, even in the upper classes, who exhibit more conelu- 
sive proof of having been carefully instructed. It is not so 
much a want of teaching power in the masters and mistresses, 
as a desire to escape from the mere drudgery of their profession, 
which is the cause of the defect refe to. This, however, is 
the very defect which the Inspectors were appointed to remedy. 
Their chief business ought to be, by examining the sch 
thoroughly, to ascertain wherein the master fails, and to insist 
upon his doing his duty. Without an individual examination of 
nearly every child, this is impossible, and an individual examina- 
tion is what very few, if any, of the Inspectors undertake. The 
Rev. Mr. Cook for instance, says that he can examine 150 boys 
in an hour and a half, but as only thirty-six seconds would be thus 
occupied in examining the reading, writing, and arithmetic, of each 
scholar, Mr. Cook’s examination, it is clear, must be almost 
nominal. There are sixty of these gentlemen, and it is assumed 
that one moderately large school or two smaller schools should 
occupy one day. Indeed, seeing that there are sixty Inspectors 
(including assistants) and 10,403 departments of schools, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how some of the Inspectors’ time is occupied. 
If five hours were really devoted to business, there would be no 
difficulty in thoroughly sifting the character of the instruction 
afforded. But the truth is, the Inspectors are too often above 
their work. Though some of them do their duty in a way which 
leaves nothing to be desired, many of them have no special in- 
terest in education. By the favour of the Lord President for the 
time being, they obtain an appointment just after having taken 
their degree ; whilst some occupy themselves with literary and 
theological discussions much more than with the primary ele- 
ments of knowledge. For certain purposes such men may be 
useful—they exercise a beneficial inleunes over the managers and 
the teachers, and give a dignity to the whole system. But 
humbler men at a fifth of Mr. Cook’s salary would do the work 
much better. As a facetious clerical critic said, there ought 
to be two classes of men amongst the Inspectors. The Privy 
Council ought to have their “beer men” and their “ claret 
men.” The “beer men” ought to visit the schools and 
do the real drudgery of thoroughly examining them. 
The “claret men” ought to dine periodically with the mana- 
gers, the rector, or the me of the diocese, and exercise 
a general superintendence. If such a system were intro- 
duced, not only would it be much more economical for the 
me but more effectual for the promotion of elementary 
jucation. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.* 


R. READE is exceedingly fond of complaining of his 
critics. They are a pack of wolves, and hunt down the 
timid, innocent lamb of an author. They will never see merit or 
acknowledge it. Fortunately, however, this time they must allow 
that he has done what scarcely any other Englishman of this 
eneration has shown himself able todo. He has written an 
istorical novel that is pleasant and touching to read. There is 
a power, a clear vivid life of description, and a real pathos in the 
last scenes of the book, an insight into the ways of a distant 
neration, an analysis and portraiture of character, which make 
is story not unworthy to take a place beside the historical 
romances of Scott. It is scarcely necessary to say that a work 
by Mr. Reade which extends to four volumes is full of those 
‘ectations and quaintnesses in which he delights. He still con- 
tinues to take a childish pleasure in liberties of the press. When 
one of the personages of the story shouts, his words are expressed 
in gigantic cantial Wothene ; and when another whispers, the typo- 
phy shrinks together with the volume of sound. In order to 
get at the book itself, we have to pass through a very charac- 
teristic preface, in which the author threatens us with the worst 
malties if we venture to say that tie book isa reprint. The 
English language, he pleasantly remarks, is fully adequate to 
express the exact truth—viz., that four-fifths are new, and the 
other fifth is reprinted from a weekly miscellany. This time we 
feel sure that the thunders will pass harmlessly over our heads, 
for we trust the English language is also adequate to express that 
we do not care a straw whether it is wholly a reprint, or in no 
or in a small part a reprint. Whatever the author wishes us 
to believe on the point, we accept heartily and without question. 
The book is also full of more serious faults. It is in parts very 
discursive, and it is sometimes very dull in its digressions. There 
is, more especially, a block of about a hundred pages which 
contains little else than one single letter written by an absent 
lover to his mistress ; and this gigantic love-letter is mostly filled 
with a journal of travel—a sort of communication as dull, appa- 
rently, in the fifteenth century as it ordinarily is in the nine- 
teenth. But although the ik every now and then drags 
heavily, and almost every page is marked by Mr. Reade’s 
ne ag gambols, yet the general impression it leaves is 
of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and force. 
It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflec- 
tions, and of happy touches. Few novels are so likely to take 
a strong hold, not only of the imagination, but of the memory 
of the reader, and this is a great success in the line of histo- 
rical romance. Most historical novels are read with ‘a callous 
despair, and forgotten even before they are finished. 

The story turns on the fortunes and misfortunes of a Dutch 
couple who had the honour of being the parents of Erasmus. 
Gerard is the son of an honest draper and his wife ; and as he is 
one of nine children, and is of a quiet and scholarly disposition, he 
is destined to be a priest, and Holy Church is to find food for 
one of the hungry mouths that throng the draper’s board. He 
wishes, however, to compete for a prize for penmanship which is 
to be adjudged at Rotterdam. On his way there he falls in with 
a poor physician and his daughter, weary, footsore, and famished. 
Gerard acts like a Christian and a hero, makes wine soup to 
comfort the father, and falls in love with the daughter. Nothing, 
in its way, can be prettier than the love-making that follows ; and 
the love-making soon ends, as it is apt to do, in a violent wish to 
be married at once. But the young couple have not got a 

ing to bless themselves with, and Gerard is destined for the 
Church. Thus begins the great struggle between the Cloister 
and the Hearth. Gerard’s parents are indignant at his pre- 
suming to wish to abandon the easy line of bread-winning that 
they have marked out for him. The Burgomaster, a secret lover of 
Margaret, is indignant too; and between the father and the Burgo- 
master, Gerard is thrown ‘into prison. ‘Love, however, and dexte- 
rity enable him to escape ; and+he and Margaret have been solemnly 
betrothed before witnesses. At the altar, however, their marriage 
is twice forbidden, and Gerard, pursued by the Burgomaster, is 
obliged to fly. A kind friend and artist advises and enables him to 
start for Rome, and he escapes intoGermany. He is hardly over the 
border when he meets with a trusty companion in the person ofa 
urgundian crossbow-man, and the two journey on, meeting 
endless dangers, saving each other's lives, and killing innumerable 
bandits, robbers, and villains. At last they are obliged to 
separate, and Gerard goes on to Rome alone. His journey after 
the separation is described in the dismally long letter to which 
we have already referred. At Rome he soon falis into the track 
new adventures. He is patronized by a very high Pagan 
ecclesiastic, and is made love to by a ve great lady. But he is 
always true to his simple faith inGod and his Margaret. At last, 
however, he receives a letter sent by some of his enemies at home, 
falsely i. him that Margaret is dead. His grief makes him 
despair, and despair hurries him into the wildest excesses. Re- 
morse follows, and remorse and the longing for peace drive him 
into the arms of the Church. He becomes a priest, and in course 
of time returns to Rotterdam, where Margaret is living. While he 


* The Cloister and the Hearth. A Tale of the Middle Ages. By Charles 
Reade, London: Triibner and Co. 1861. 


| is preaching, he suddenly sees her face, and then comes the 


revelation that this dead bride is not only alive, but has given 
birth toa son. The reader has been prepared for this, as the 
story of Gerard’s wanderings has been from time to time inter- 
rupted in order to describe all the sorrows and humilia- 
tion of Margaret, who cannot prove the betrothal, which, 
having taken place before witnesses, would have been held 
equivalent to a marriage, and who is rejected by Gerard's family. 
After the couple once more meet, the struggle between the 
Cloister and the Hearth reappears in a new shape. Gerard, 
fearing to soil the purity of his priesthood by an earthly love, 
flies to a hermitage, whence Margaret gently woos him, and then 
establishes him in a vicarage. She settles near him, and does the 
work of a Sister of Charity in his parish. But, as Mr. Reade 
expresses it, the “ well-greased morality” of the next century, 
which measured the sanctity of vows by their accordance with 
what was conceived to be the highest purposes of God for man, 
had not yet been invented. couple were separated by 
Gerard’s vow, and remained separated, and scandal did not dare 
to hint that the abstinence was only feigned. Years'go by, and 
their boy is sent to school; the sheans breaks out at the place 
where he is at school; the mother flies to take charge of him, 
catches the plague, and dies. The faithful Gerard soon pines 
away, and they are finally united in the grave, while their boy 
lives to be the light of Holland and of Europe. 

This plot has two great merits. In the first place, it affords 
room for the painting of those scenes of family life under 
adversity in which Mr. Reade so much excels. The whole 
of the fourth volume is excellent. It describes the trials 
of the couple after their ng the conduct of Gerard to 
his family, the contest between his indignation at his wron 
and his sense of the Christian duty of forgiveness, and the 
scenes in which Margaret wins Gerard back to the life of calm 
usefulness which she shares with him. Then, again, the variety 
of incident which the author is enabled to introduce is natu- 
rally very great. There is abundance of mere adventure, 
of chases with bloodhounds, of fighting of all kinds, of delinea- 
tion of the dirty cheating innkeeper, the brutal rustics, and 
the insolent feudal lords and servants of the fifteenth century. 
There is room also for many special descriptions which must 
have cost Mr. Reade much study and labour to prepare, and 
which are generally marked by a large amount of unpedantic 
learning. There is an elaborate account of a siege, as sieges were 
conducted before gunpowder changed the art of war. ere is a 
still more elaborate account put into the mouth of the Pagan 
ecclesiastic of the ceremonies and creeds which mediaeval Chris- 
tianity had borrowed from Paganism. There are many graphic 
descriptions of Continental cities and villages, of the le and 
their manner of living. But, on the other hand, the plot the 
great disadvantage of being a desultory, unconnected narrative. 
The only link between a great portion of the incidents introduced 
is, that they happen to the same people. They do not carry the 

lot on, so far as the main action of the story goes. Gerard might 

allowed to get to Rome at once, and then more than a volume 
of the work would be gone. Like all stories, too, which reach 
over a long period of time, it has a want of unity. The Burgun- 
dian comrade of Gerard, who in the second volume is a lively light- 
hearted young soldier, turns up in the fourth volume as an elderly 
cripple delighted to get into an almshouse. This is like real 
life, but a story, to interest, should not be too much like real life. 
It should only take a section of life, and bring all its incidents 
into a compass of time within which the nature of the interest 
excited can remain the same. 


If we compare this book with the novels of Walter Seétt— 
and it deserves to be com with them—these characteristics 
of the plot suggest the ae difference between the mode of 
writing romances which prevails now, and that which Scott 
adopted. There is a certain thinness—not a poverty, but a scan- 
tiness—in the Waverley Novels, which modern readers, turning 
back to them after the interest of the first reading has long 

assed away, can scarcely fail to feel. There are heroes in Scott's 
torical novels, there are attempts to paint and analyse cha- 
racter, there are many passages introduced in order to bring 
before us the historical era as the author conceives it. But there 
is much that is left sketchy and in outline in all this. The 
heroes are amiable dummies, and so are the heroines. Their 
feelings, and the feelings of their friends and enemies, are mostly 
on the surface. It is astonishing in how very few pages we come 
to the end of even the best scenes of Scott. Modern romances 
of the highest class are more thorough and elaborate in these 
| points. The feelings of Gerard, the mental conflicts through which 
4 asses, the alternate triumph, humiliation, resolution, and 
weakness of Margaret, the struggle between the conscience of 
the priest and the yearning of the loving husband, are given b 
Mr. Reade with a fulness, a breadth, and a carefulness that is 
not to be found in Scott. There is much more of the conversa- 
tion which serves to stamp the character of the subsidiary persons 
of the story. So, too, there is more painstaking in the delinea- 
tion of those persons, scenes, and events that are introduced to 
give an historical colouring. Sir Edward Lytton has shown us 
what industry and a power of combination can do in this way, 
although the great inferiority of his conception of character will 
not permit us to rank him as an historical novelist with Mr. 
e. What we have gained, so far as it is a gain, since Scott 
wrote, has been gained by the greater minuteness of reflection, 
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nalysis, and knowledge which we have cultivated during the last 


Hearth, and most admire in such works as Jvanhoe and Quentin 
Durward, is the cheerfulness, the ease, the friendly gaiety, 
with which the past is brought before us. The very minuteness 
and fulness with which characters and events are sketched by 
Mr. Reade necessarily bring the author too prominently before 
us, and we are reminded by more than the eccentricities of his 
typography that the past is for ever being painted for us by 
a quaint, warm-hearted, passionate, and yet cynical and bitter 
observer of the present'day. Scott's landscapes are always lit up 
with a gentle sunshine, and the past lies before us as a happy 
familiar field which we cannot reach, but in which we think we 
should find everything bright. It is true that this is not an 
accurate picture of the past. There is no reason to suppose that 
it was particularly pleasant to live in the days of marauding 
barons and domineering ecclesiastics. But art can give a true 
impression, although it does not paint the exact truth. It can 
establish the true relation between us and things that are gone 
far away, although it does not show us these things as they were. 
No one supposes that Coriolanus or Julius Cesar are accurate 
pictures of Roman life ; but they present Rome to us in a light, 
and connect Rome with us in a way, that no accuracy of repre- 
sentation could achieve. The past raises a sentiment as well as 
furnishes a field of investigation; and it is because Scott's art 
seized this sentiment so forcibly, and embodied it so thoroughly, 
that his novels are still superior, not only to Harold and the 
Last of the Bavons, but even to the best parts of a book which, 
with all its merits, is so unequal as the Cloister and the Hearth. 


GUICCIARDINI’S MINOR WORKS.* 


bh reputation of Francesco Guicciardini has hitherto rested 
on the solid basis of his History of Italy during the series 
of French invasions which were commenced under Charles VIII.— 
a narrative bearing on one of the most important periods through 
which the country has passed, and enriched by the experience 
of a practised statesman with the most subtle and interesting 
analyses of the policy and expectations of the belligerents at 
each stage in the progress of events. This is a work, however, 
too formidable from its bulk, as well as from the complexity of 
the style, to be generally popular or attractive. In the author's 
endeavour to unite in a concise and synoptic form a comprehen- 
sive summary of events with his own reflections as a political 
philosopher, he is often led to unfold his meaning in very in- 
volved and parenthetical sentences. His diction acquires more 
beauty and clearness in the imaginary orations which he intro- 
duces after the fashion of Thucydides; and in like manner, the 
series of Aphorisms and Discourses, comprising an imaginary 
dialogue on the Florentine institutions, which has of late been 
fortunately recovered from his unedited manuscripts in the family 
archives, serves to exhibit his characteristic talents and the cream 
of his acquisitions in political science in a form the more lucid 
and agreeable as it is less clogged with pragmatic detail. 

The unedited works are, however, as we might have expected, 
very unequal among themselves, both in point of finish and 
of novelty. The Ricordi—i.e., maxims, or aphorisms in the 
Baconian sense—have not heretofore escaped all notice, but have 
only been issued, as Signor Canestrini informs us, in very defec- 
tive or corrupt forms. About a hundred and fifty of them were 

ublished, we are told, at Parisin 1 80% by Corbinelli, who was then 
at the court of Catherine de’ Medici. On this collection 
were founded several others, among which that of Lodovico 
Guicciardini, in 1587, raised the number of the Aphorisms to two 
hundred, by additions which had no pretension to genuineness, 
since he avows, in his dedication to Alessandro Farnese, that he 
drew them from “ original works or much the same [poco altro] 
by Messer Francesco Guicciardini.” In like manner, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes mentions a small French work based on 
Guicciardini’s Aphorisms, which was published in 1634, under 
the title, Art de manier sagement les grandes affaires, et de se 
maintenir auprés des princes, On the other hand, the present 
collection is copied from two autograph manuscripts of Guicciar- 
dini’s, and numbers more than four hundred paragraphs. But 
that we may not tco much alarm the indolent reader, or over- 
excite the expectations of the students and compilers of laconic 
wisdom, we must mention that the maxims after the first two 
hundred and twenty are not an independent series, but a rifac- 
cimento of the preceding collection, though much reduced in 
number and bulk, re-arranged, re-worded in more terse and 
epigrammatie language, and modified for other purposes— 
partly, it would appear, in order to mitigate the immoral astute- 
ness of some of the original precepts, or to eliminate speculations 
which have dangerous theological bearings. In general we 
prefer the style of the first series, which introduces us to the 

* Opere inedite di Francesco Guicciardini. [Illustrate da Gi 
Canestrini, ¢ pubblicate per cura dei conti Piero e Luigi Guicci i 
Florence : Bianchie Comp. 1857-8. 
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notions of ‘the old 


part :— 

II. There are some princes who communicate fully to their ambassadors 
the whole of their secret, and to what object they themselves wish to conduct 
the negotiation of which these have to treat with the other prince to whom 
they are sent. Others deem it better not to unfold to them anything but that 
of which they wish the other prince to be persuaded; whom, if they wish to 
deceive, it sonore to them also n to deceive, in the first place, their 
own ambassador, who is the means and instrument with which each has to 
manage and persuade the other prince. There are grounds for each of these 
opinions: because, on the one hand, it appears difficult that the ambassador, 
who knows that his prince wishes to deceive that other one, should speak and 
negotiate with that boldness and that force and resolution that he would if 
he thought the negotiation was proceeding in earnest and without simulation; 
besides that, through levity or malice, he may allow the aims of his “ - 
to be penetrated; which thing, if he knew them not, he could not do. On 
other hand, it often happens, when the negotiation is merely a feigned one, 
that the ambassador, who thinks it is meant in earnest, goes further than the 
necessity of the case requires; for herein, if he believes that his prince is 
truly desirous of attaining to the given end, he does not exercise so much 
moderation and consideration with regard to the business as he might exer. 
cise if he knew the pith of it. And since it is almost impossible to give an 
ambassador such particular instructions as can serve for his guidance in all 
details, except so far as his discretion may teach him to adapt himself to the 
general object he is pursuing, he who has no knowledge ef it cannot do this, 
and may easily, therefore, err in a thousand ways. My own opinion is, that 
he who has ambassadors that are prudent, honest, and well-affected towards 
himself, and dependent on him in such a ee that they have no object in 
depending on others, does better in fully indoctrinating them; but when the 
prince is not exactly convinced that they have these qualities it is the less 
dangerous course not to allow them entirely to understand him, and to 
vide himself the means of persuading others of a thing by his own am 
sador’s being persuaded thereof. . 


This is afterwards cut down to— 


CCXLVI. Whatever prince or private man wishes to persuade another of 
that which is false, by means of an ambassador of his or some such person, 
ought first to deceive the ambassador; because the latter treats and speaks 
with more effect when he thinks that he is representing the meaning of his 
prince than he would do if he knew it was all simulation. 


Another maxim appears in the two following forms, in the 
second of which it decidedly loses in homely impressiveness :— 

Do everything you can to appear good, which is of infinite use; but seeing 
that do not gos will find it difficult to succeed long in 
appearing good if you are not so in reality. Thus it was my father once 

onished me. 

He who is not in truth a good citizen cannot long be accounted foot for 
although men may rather desire to seem good than to be so, yet they must 
endeavour to be, otherwise in the end they cannot seem. 


The observation we next cite was found good enough to repeat 
with very little variation in the language, and seems decidedly 
to have been handed down, through some channel or other, to 
the politicians of our own era :— 

I observed, when I was ambassador in Spain, that the Catholic King Don 
Ferdinand of Aragon, a most powerful and prudent prince, when he wanted 
to execute a novel enterprise, or a deliberation of great importance, used 
often to proceed in such a way that, before his intention was known, all the 
Court and the people had begun already to desire and exclaim that the King 
should do so and so; and in this manner—his design being announced at a 
time when it was already desired and clamoured fur—it is incredible with 
what approval and favour, among his subjects and in all his realms, he was 
accompanied when he proceeded to action. 


It will appear from the above extracts, that however valuable 
a genuine edition of the original text of Guieciardini’s Ricordi 
may be justly accounted by literary inquirers, it is by no means 
surprising or inexcusable that his earlier editors should have 
been prompted to issue a condensed and select series of such 
_—— the form of which they adapted to their immediate 
readers. 

The Considerations of Guicciardini regarding Macchiavelli’s 
Discourses on the aa Decad of Titus Livius, are strongly 
marked with the character and talent of the commentator, and 
introduce us to the sources whence he has derived, whether b 
sympathy or antipathy, many reflections of which he has sone 
abundant use in his own Discourses, and in the Dialogue on the 
Government of Florence. They comprise, however, only a part 
of Macchiavelli’s work, which is treated in a somewhat desultory 
manner, and they scarcely show a sufficient vigour and decision 
for a thorough critique on so formidable a teacher. Signor 
Canestrini finds a remarkable agreement in fundamental points 
between the two authors’ ways of thinking. To us it appears 
that Guicciardini is sometimes overpowered by the bold and 
artful reasonings of his guide, so as to assent to doctrines from 
which his nature prompts him, as the consequences are unfolded, 
to withdraw his adhesion gradually. acchiavelli sets up 
patriotism as the one virtue, and places it in an uncompromising, 
unscrupulous devotion to political necessity, Guicciardini has no 
higher or purer principle that rises in him in opposition to the 
doctrine ; but his mild, irresolute temper leads Fin to dispute 
the application of perfidious or cruel expedients to the cases that 
come before him, and he ventures in one place to say that 
Macchiavelli is always too fond of desperate remedies. e of 
these, in which the latter has a great confidence, comprises in 
full the conception of a provisional dictatorship in a modern 
revolution, and something further. Macchiavelli prefers a mi 
government for a permanence. The elements of pure monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy naturally, according to him, replace 
one another in a cyclic revolution, which only terminates 
the existence of a State. But where each element holds its d 
in part, so as to combine with the two others, there, an 


only, can arise a long-lived commonwealth like the Roman. Yet 
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the great orders of society in such a state and their fundamental 
relationsmust have been settled originally by one artistic scheme— 
otherwise these struggles can only perpetuate incurable confusion. 
The author of this scheme must begin with arbitrary power ; 
his proceedings must altogether form an exception to the legi- 
timate order of public life of which he is to be the founder ; and 
it is accordingly no matter by what anomalous or criminal 
conduct he attains his grand position, for in all this he is to be no 
example to his future subjects. To illustrate this view, Romulus 
is emphatically praised for having slain Remus and Tatius. 
These deeds were worthy of a lover of his country, because they 
gave the perpetrator unshackled power to dictate a constitution 
to his citizens. We cite Guicciardini’s “ Considerations” on this 
remarkable chapter, in which the reader will first weigh the 
moral power ones to the de jure question, and then, if this 
does not satisfy him, the philological sagacity with which the 
narrative of the case is questioned; though perhaps Macchia- 
velli himself would have been little desirous of claiming implicit 
credence for it :— 

There is no doubt but that an individual can introduce better order into 
things than a number will, and that one man, in a disorganized city, deserves 
praise if, not being able to reorganize it otherwise, he does it with violence 
and with fraud and extraordinary measures. But we should pray to God 
that there may be no necessity for republics to be restored in such a way ; 
for besides that the minds of men are deceitful, and that a man may nie 
this honest colour possess himself of the tyranny, there is likewise a danger 
lest the will that was good at first should become evil; because he who acts 
this part cannot immediately, when he has settled the laws, lay down his 
authority; inasmuch as these laws, having been introduced by violence, 
would be immediately annihilated; and it is necessary, therefore, that he 
should retain his authority until the progress of time and experience fortify 
them; and in this interval it may happen that the sweetness of power and 
the license of sovereignty may make him change the intention that was 
originally good into an evil one. This, therefgre, is a kind of medicine 
desirable when there is no other hope of safety, but dangerous and of evil 
example; and he is chiefly commendable who retains this authority in his 
own hands no longer than is necessary to settle the things ordained, in the 
manner that was used by Lycurgus, and by others who could perhaps be 
named. But whoever retains the power during his life, although he may 
govern uprightly and leave behind him a good form of government, I do not 
know how much he has to be commended, because we cannot understand 
but that he has been actuated by his own ambition; and although that 
which he has done may be useful to the city, and not execrable (as is he who 
keeps all the authority he has engrossed), yet neither can he be exempted from 
all reprehension. As to the Discourse saying that Romulus had an eye to 
the common good, and not to his own ambition, in having constituted a 
senate, I say no more now, because it is necessary first well to read and 
consider the life of Romulus; who, if I remember well, is conjectured to 
have been assassinated by the senate for assuming too much authority to 
himself: it must be well considered. 

When we consider the chapter referred to of Macchiavelli’s, 
together with one in which he expounds how a tyrant could do 
much more for his own glory by transmitting solid and liberal in- 
stitutions to a State than by bequeathing despotic power to his 
own heirs, we are led to conjecture that the treatise of the 
“Prince” was written, not in a sycophantic spirit, nor with the 
cold scientific interest that some people would trace in it, but 
because the author ors | deemed that an able tyrant might have 
been provisionally useful in Italy. The very ruler, for instance, 
to whom the work is dedicated, Lorenzo di Pier de’ Medici, might 
have revived martial habits in Florence, dismissed the condottieri, 
founded in Italy a strong State and a league for national inde- 
pendence, and expelled the “ barbarians,” as he is exhorted to do 
at the conclusion of the work. After this, he might have been 
tempted to tread-in the footsteps of Lycurgus and Solon ; or, if 
that was too much to expect, Macchiavelli had perhaps other 
remedies in reserve for the national thraldom—that is, the 
remedies of the conspirator. But Guicciardini, who is not 
fighting for an idea in the Livian discussions, was disposed in 
this case to a very different policy. His influence was directed 
to surrounding the Medici with the forms and vestiges of free 
institutions, in a manner that would have produced a more mode- 
rate, but probably precarious government. This plan was the 
more satisfactory to him, because he generally thought of freedom 
as a necessary indulgence to the inveterate tastes and habits of 
the Florentines rather than as a tribute due to the amount of in- 
tellect with which they were gifted. In his view,a people had never 
wisdom enough, not by along way, to govern themselves ; and the 
few who might be wise would never be sufficiently unselfish to rule 
in the people’s interest, unless when they themselves were well 
looked after. But Macchiavelli, building on Roman history, be- 
lievedin a certain wisdom that might be found or created ina people 
who had once received good traditions and a good organization. 
He has endeavoured to define the special functions of the popular 
intellect, which, he says, “may be deceived about generals, 
but not in particulars.” A similar attempt has in our own times 
been made by Lepardi, who argues that “the things that are 
obvious are best known to the many, and those that are abstruse 
to the few””—an aphorism which fully points out the insufficiency 
of the “benevolent and enlightened. espot” of many theorists, 
ancient and modern, towards whom Guicciardini too has a mani- 
fest leaning. The English Commons in the old times, when they 
used to petition for redress of grievances, and could be forbidden 
by a Tudor queen to meddle with “questions of high state 
policy,” seem positively to have been respected for their capacity 
of seeing obvious things, such as were below the range of the 
eyes of majesty, rather than that of seeing abstruse things. But 
when Guicciardini forbids the initiation of laws in the Grand 
Council of the people, and only allows the latter to accept or 
reject those which 


as if he removed the office of ascertaining and complaining of 
grievances from those to whom it belongs most naturally. 

But the people of Florence at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century had a much higher idea of their own prerogatives. There 
was a passion among them for a universal cireulation of State 
offices, which it was necessary to gratify by an extraordinary 
system of short tenures, restrictions u re-elections, registra- 
tions by lot, &c. A citizen, it was said, scarcely thought him- 
self a man till he had been among the Signori. this produced 
a weak and uncertain administration, especially in the forei 
department, which Guicciardini could keenly point out, whi 
he strove to show that it could have been rectified by some 
expedients not absolutely repulsive to the public feeling, 
such as majorities of two-thirds, the appointment of certain 
functionaries for life—anything rather than an hereditary patri- 
cian order, such as Macchiavelli seems to have approved in 
old Rome. He felt at all times too much like a born Floren- 
tine for that. Such topics are discussed in the “ Dialogue 
on the Government of Florence,” which is su to have 
taken place soon after the expulsion of Piero de’ Medici, in 1494. 


The condition of the city under the Medicean régime, and its pros- 

ts under the new democracy, are com in a debate which 
circumstances of great elegance. sanguine dispositions 
three eminent young men of the popular party —-Compent (he 
who demeaned himself so bravely in treating with Charles the 
Eighth of France), Guicciardini’s own father, and Pagol-Antonio 
Soderini—are wonderfully damped by the representations of the 
old Conservative gentleman, Bernardo del Nero, who is attached 
to the exiled family, and “never knew any good come of 
changes.” He carries this view so far, that when he has per- 
sisted most vigorously and successfully in proving the revolution 
an untoward event, he yet declines to recommend a counter 
revolution, which would have brought back a ruler more pees 
disposed than of old towards most of his countrymen. Accord- 
ingly, in the second part of the Dialogue, he takes the establish- 
ment of democracy as an accomplished fact, and only employe 
himself in devising regulations and institutions by which the 
tendencies of the system might be mitigated. is ideas are 
received with great respect and approbation ; yet we cannot but 
feel that he loses, in the character of an amateur reformer and 
manufacturer of paper constitutions, much of the dignity with 
which he figured as a praiser of past times. 


PRIVATE DIARY OF SIR ROBERT WILSON.* 


HE second volume of Sir Robert Wilson’s Private Diary 
contains many interesting passages relating to the great 
conflict of 1813 in the north of Germauy. It will be remem- 
bered that the French army retreating out of Russia accom- 
gots the passage of the Beresina towards the end of 
ovember, 1812. After those dreadful days, operations became 
feeble and partial, although they were not absolutely aneueonee 
during the remaining months of winter. In the spring, Prussia 
joined Russia against France, and the effect of this coalition was 
to force back the French army to the Elbe, although it still held 
the principal fortresses upon the parallel lines of the Oder and 
the Vistula. These fortresses were blockaded or actively be- 
sieged during great part of the ensuing campaign, and their 
position in the rear or on the flank of the Allies added greatly to 
the difficulties of their operations. It is remarkable that 
the general tone of the comments of Sir Robert Wilson upon 
this campaign differs widely from that which he held 
in the previous year. Then he insisted over and over again that 
the complete destruction of the French in Russia might have 
been accomplished by any commander who could have united 
determination with authority. But in the war of the succeed- 
ing year in Germany, he takes almost uniformly a despondin 
view. He fears, and with good reason, the weakness whi 
would attend the combined action of the armies of several 
nations. He appears to have disapproved the plan of opera- 
tions which resulted in the defeat of the French at Leipsic ; and 
certainly it must be owned that the success of the Alliés upon 
that occasion was almost a miracle. We have seen somewhere 
a print which represented the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the King of Prussia, returning thanks to God on this field 
of battle for the great victory of the Allies. It ought to have been 
added that the gratitude of those Sovereigns to Heaven was the 
more lively because their armies had triumphed os 
their own presence at the head of them. This vast 
variously ones host was commanded—so far as 
word is applicable where there could be no security for obedi- 
ence-—by the Austrian Marshal, Prince Schwarzenberg, whose 
chief staff-officer was Radetsky. There must have been very 
high military as well as diplomatic skill, either in the Marshal 
himself or in the advisers % whose aid he managed to keep the 
huge and unwieldy army of the Allies in tolerable order and 


* Private Diary Travels, Personal Services, and Public Ivents, 
during Missions and ment with the Bu Armies in the Cam- 
igns ¥ 1812, 1813, 1814, From the Invasion of Russia to the Capture of 
aris. By General Sir Robert Wilsen, C.M.T.; Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire; G.C. St. A. of Russia; K.C. St. G. of Russia; G.C.R.E. of 


Prussia, ete. etc, Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the Kev. #1 


have been prepared by a select senate, itseems | 


Randolph, M.A. of Balliol . In Two Volumes, Vol. 
London: Murray. 1861. 
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combination, and not only to avoid disaster, but ultimately to 
force Napoleon across the Rhine. In tracing the course of this 
campaign we entirely sympathize with the apprehensions which 
Sir Robert Wilson over and over again expresses. We fear at 
every moment that, as Napoleon himself said, “‘ perhaps the most 
splendid o: oe A of his life may come,” and we see that only 

e invines e steadiness of the Russian troops can be relied on 
to wa limits to the consequences of mismanagement. As Sir 
Robert Wilson observes, there was need of all the strong hands 
in the Allied army to make up for the want of head. There was 
indeed only one sure ground of confidence. Mistakes might, 
and probably would, be made, and they might lead to grievous 
losses ; but it might now be taken as established that, with eighty 
thousand Russian troops on a field of battle, the French could 
not gain a complete victory. The event falsified the predictions 
of Sir Robert Wilson, but nevertheless we think that the Diary 
which records them does no discredit to his sagacity. 


Napoleon having arrived and taken the command of the French 
army towards the end of April, the campaign began in earnest 
= the Elbe. The battle of Lutzen was fought on the 2nd 

ay. Sir Robert Wilson says, of his own share in it, that it was 
his good fortune to rally the Prussians as they were flying and 
extending panic through the Russians—to enter with them and 
carry the village of Gérschen, which was maintained until night, 
when three French columns threatened to retake it. ‘I then 
rode to acquaint Count Wittgenstein. The Emperor met me, 
asked me the tidings, and, with his and the Count’s orders, I 
took a Prussian reserve, put myself at their head, and uniting 
with the Russians still disputing the skirts, again drove the enemy 
back upon Lutzen.” The result of this battle was the acquisition 
of about two wersts of ground, some trophies, and considerable 
military honour; but it cost the Allies twenty thousand men, and 
next day they retreated across the Elbe. ‘No troops could 
show more impetuous courage or more ready goodwill altogether ; 
but no troops could have to contend with greater disadvantages 
from the want of proper direction. The enemy’s troops, man 
of whom were very young, were much more skilfully managed, 
and consequently better preserved.” Another great battle was 
fought at Bautzen on the 21st May. It is fully and clearly de- 
scribed by Sir Robert Wilson in a memorandum of several 
pages, which was intended by the author to secure to the Allies 
credit for the — they displayed, and to prove to Europe that 
Napoleon had found enemies whom, although he might defeat, 
he could not put torout. It is not the least of Sir Robert 
Wilson’s merits that, while he renders on all occasions full 
justice to Napoleon’s ability, the effect of his despatches, if the 
British Government had made proper use of them, would have 
been to correct the belief of French invincibility in the field 
which was then widely prevalent in Europe. The memorandum 
on the battle of Bautzen concludes by stating that the French 
obtained no other military advantage by it than the honour of 
the ground of battle ; that the Allies lost near 20,000 men, and 
the enemy probably a larger number ; and that ‘‘ for very many 
reasons this battle ought never to have been fought, but it has 

roved the worth of the troops, and, although unsuccessful in its 
issue, has added a wreath of military glory to the renown of the 
Allies.” <A few days after this battle, the Emperor of Russia, as 
he was passing along the front of his guards, took the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to Sir Robert Wilson the cross of the order 
of St. George, saying that he gave it “as a memorial of 
my esteem for his courage, zeal, talent, and fidelity to my 
service.” 

The battle of Bautzen was followed by an armistice, during 
which Austria endeavoured to mediate a European peace. On 
the failure of her efforts, she joined her arms to those of the 
other allied Powers, and counterbalanced the numerical supe- 
riority which the French had hitherto possessed. When 
hostilities recommenced, Napoleon had to contend against 
the armies of Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. But his 
own energy and abselute authority, and the probability of dis- 
sension and mismanagement among his adversaries, made the 
game appear by no means unequal. During the suspension 
of hostilities, Sir Robert Wilson visited many important places, 
with the object, among others, of ascertaining whether the much 
talked-of reserve forces of the Allies existed. At Colberg a 
cargo of stores had been landed from England for the Prussian 
service. ‘“ Their quantity and quality astonish the Prussians, 
and gain the English many a gaze as forthcomers from a country 
where such articles are given to foreign soldiers, whose officers 
have not equal equipment.” Early in August, Napoleon having 
refused the Austrian ultimatum, that Power declared war against 
him. About this time Sir Robert Wilson obtained the confi- 
dence of Radetsky, who told him that advice for offensive 
operations had prevailed, contrary to his judgment. “ He felt 
assured that the enemy wished us to attack him immediately, 
and put the defiles behind us, whereas it was our interest to put 
him in that situation.” Sir Robert Wilson agreed in this 
opinion, which was strikingly justified by the result. 

question of command threatened at this critical time 
much mischief. The Em of Russia wished for it, but 
the Austrians were determined to retain Schwarzenberg. The 
forward movement was made. Dresden was unsuccessfully 
attacked, a confused retreat became inevitable, and great 
disaster was only oy the surprising firmness which a 


writes, on August goth, “I did not expect to be so soon again in 
Bohemia; but I have not erred in my calculation of events. We 
have made an experiment of the power of courage against the 
science of war. We have failed.” Of his own share in 
assault on a redoubt outside Dresden, Sir Robert Wilson writes 
that he had slipped away from the Imperial circle to join Prince 
Lichtenstein, who was to lead the Austrians. ‘“ The Prince and 
I could no longer restrain ourselves. We galloped down to the 
redoubt, and animated the men to mount.” The men hesitated, 
as the fire from the town wall was heavy. ‘I remembered 
what I owed to Austria, England, and myself. I dismounted, 
climbed over the palisades, with extreme difficulty reached the 
crest of the parapet, sprang on it, took off my cap, and gave three 
cheers—Charles (his aide de camp) at my side—and then } 
into the battery. My cheers had been answered by all around 
me of all ranks, and instantly hundreds mounted and manned 
the redoubt.” A flank attack of the French compelled the 
hasty abandonment of the ground thus hardly won. Sir Robert 
Wilson, Prince Lichtenstein, and Sir Charles Stuart were in the 
midst of Napoleon’s Guards for a quarter of an hour, and had 
the good fortune to escape unrecognised in the twilight. ‘“ The 
intrepidity of the Austrians on this occasion could not be ex- 
eid, nor the perfection of their dispositions ; but they were 
required to do that which was physically impossible.” 

ext day Sir Robert Wilson was riding in the suite of the 
Russian Emperor, close to Moreau when he received his mortal 
wound. He said, ‘“‘ C’est passé avec moi! Mon affaire est faite.” 
Amputation of both legs was performed by the Emperor’s English 
surgeon, Wiley, whose knife played an important part in this 
as in the last campaign. Sir Robert Wilson says that Moreau 
bore the operation as a soldier, and that “he never saw a more 
amiable man—more modest—more intelligent.” His conversa- 
tion showed that he was fully entitled to all his fame. In the 
afternoon the chiefs assembled to deliberate on what was to be 
done, and they resolved on returning into Bohemia. The diffi. 
culties, either of action or retreat, had been enhanced by thirteen 
hours’ rain. “The fact was, that we should all have rotted 
before Dresden.” Of the retreat Sir Robert Wilson Pr ke 
“The army has been defiling through the most difficult 
roads, through the most desperate country, through the most 
impracticable woods that Europe presents....... Buona- 
parte says, ‘Now or never!’ but I think he will only maim, 
not ruin us...... It has been, on the whole, an ill-advised 
enterprise executed with great vigour.” But it was only Russian 
firmness that saved the Allies from annihilation. “The enemy 
now pressed Osterman, and having occupied the village of 
Kraupen, menaced seizure of the embouchure of Eichswalde. 
The danger seemed imminent, for the whole army still remained 
fixed in the mountains, unable to move from the break-down of 
carriages and other impediments. The distance from Kraupen 
to the embouchure was but five wersts, and if that were 
gained, ruin was inevitable for above a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. I rode forward to the scene of action, and found 
Osterman with eight thousand men, mostly of the Guard, en 
with near forty thousand.” The Russians continued the action 
for fourteen hours, and the surviving half of them remained 
masters of the field. Never was an action more gloriously fought, 
and never was success more important. It is impossible to describe 
the general anxiety of the day, how troops were sent for in every 
direction, and how disappointment constantly accompanied the 
returning messenger. “ ‘l'o-morrow we shall have troops enough, 
but those survivors may think themselves happy who can boast 
that they fought on the goth of August at emg oval 
It is calculated by Sir Robert Wilson that forty thousand of 
the Allied troops were extinguished in the course of these opera- 
tions. When next the Allies ventured on a great movement, 
they succeeded beyond hope at Leipsic. But we must reserve 
to another opportunity the description of Sir Robert Wilson's 
share in that tremendous conflict. 


HARLAND’S EARLY HISTORY OF MANCHESTER.* 


HE greatness of Manchester is to be rightly understood only 
by a personal visit to the place. The most careful statistics 
of its extraordinary increase in population, wealth, and import- 
ance, even when marshalled so cleverly as they were by Mr. 
David Chadwick in his recent paper before the British Associa- 
tion there assembled, fail to impress the mind so much asa single 
day’s actual observation of the mills and warehouses of 
Lancashire capital. The real social and political importance of 
Cottonopolis is only to be thoroughly comprehended in the end- 
less mazes of its teeming suburbs, under the canopy of its eternal 
smoke, and amidst the ceaseless clatter of its machinery. 1 
history of so marvellous a growth will always possess a fascination 
for strangers as well as residents. Nothing indeed can be 
imagined more piquant than the contrast between the Jacobite 
borough of the seventeenth century and the Manchester of our 
own days, with its Free-trade League and its own peculiar sch 
of politicians. It is not only professed antiquaries who will turn 
with curiosity and interest to the earliest recorded history of 
Mamecestre, and follow, under Mr. Harland’s able guidance, the 


* Mamecestre: being Chapters from the Earl Recorded History of the 
Barony; the Lordship or Manor; the Vill, Borough or Town, g Man- 
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gradual a its growth from a Roman castrum to a Saxon 
town, and a Norman barony, manor, and vill, to a borough, 
a market-town, then to an immense aggregate of towns, and 
finally to the dignity of ae city. The Chetham Society, 
which has its head-quarters in Manchester, has not published a 
yolume of greater interest than the one now under review. 
Discoursing, first of all, of “the place and its name,” Mr. 
Harland introduces us to the time when the “ well-named 
icola—pioneer no less of the nascent agriculture than of the 
infant civilization of Lancashire—cut down the primeval forests 
on his line of northward march in that memorable summer of 
4.D. 79-” We must protest here in poets against the poetical 
expression of “‘ cut down the primeval forests.” ‘There is no just 
reason for thinking that the Lancashire and Yorkshire mountains 
were covered with trees in that age. We agree with Mr. Cosmo 
Innes in thinking that the indigenous timber was confined to the 
well-watered cloughs or torrent-courses of the hills, and that the 
popular belief. that many districts were formerly covered with 
trees is owing to the mistake of forgetting that the word “ forest” 
meant, originally, unenclosed land devoted to the chase. Mr. 
Harland, doa quite aware of this, nevertheless considers that 
the “total destruction of the woods ” removed all traces of British 
occupation, and that the Roman Mancunium—if that was its 
name—was not founded, as is commonly supposed, on the site of 
a still older Celtic fort. The point where the Medlock falls into 
the Irwell, near what is still called the Castle Field, is fixed upon 
as the situation of the Roman Castrum, which was held militarily 
by the first cohort of Friesians, ‘“‘ Romanized, but not strictly 
mans,” who were auxiliaries to the 20th Legion, then stationed 
at Chester. ‘‘ These Friesians,” says Mr. Harland, “ not only 
isoned, but colonized the locality.” Next, when the Roman 
Coteus were withdrawn, the Saxons, who had gradually dis- 
possessed the original inhabitants, are found raising the walls of 
the Roman fort to protect themselves against the Scots; and this 
spot became afterwards Ald-port—that is, the ‘‘ old town”—a 
name still surviving. Then comes the Norman baron, who, for 
the sake of the chase, builds his fortified mansion at some little 
distance, at “‘ Baron’s Hull, or Hill,” where the Irk joins the 
Irwelil, at the other end of Deansgate, on the spot where 
Chetham’s Hospital now stands. Church and market grow up 
round the feudal castle, and the heart of Manchester still re- 
mains here at “the Norman vill, manor, and chief seat of the 
barony,” having shifted its place from the Aldport, on the banks 
of the Medlock, to the new site near the Irk. 

So much for the place ; and now for the name. Our author 
ridicules the assertion of Whitaker, the first historian of Man- 
chester, that the old British name was Mancenion—that is, as ex- 
pounded by William Baxter, its originator in the Glossarium 
Antiquitatum Brittaniarwm, “a place of skins, or tents, i.e. a 
camp.” ‘There seems, indeed, to be no authority for this name, 
or for its pretended meaning. Mr. Harland considers that the 
original Celtic name—if there ever was one—has been lost. He 
even denies that Mancunium was the real form of the Roman 
name, arguing that it was Manutium or Mamucium. The place 
is not named by Cesar, or Tacitus, or the geographer of Ravenna, 
or by Ptolemy; but only in the Jtinera of Antoninus, and in 
those of Richard of Cirencester. Questioning the value of the 
atterauthority altogether,Mr. Harland discusses the various read- 
ings of the word in the MSS. and editions of Antoninus. These he 
reduces to two different forms, Mancunium, and Mam-utium, of 
which he prefers the latter, taking Mam as meaning “ mother”— 
the Celtic word found in the names of the Galway mountains 
of Mam Turk and Mam Trassna, and in that of the well-known 
Mam Tor of Derbyshire. His chief reason for thinking that 
the word was Mam and not Man seems to be the sound one that 
the balance of evidence is in favour of the Saxon name having 
been Mam-ceastre. So it is written in the oldest copy of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which is preserved in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. A well-known passage in 
that document asserts that Edward the Elder, the son and 
successor of Alfred, sent a body of Mercian soldiers to ‘‘ Mame- 
ceaster in Northumbria.” The Cambridge MS‘ is written mostly 
in the Mercian dialect ; but a various reading in a West Saxon 
dialect in the Cottonian Library has Manige-ceaster. This gives 
occasion to a very doubtful piece of speculation :— 

May not Manige, however, be a Saxon corruption of the British Mammog? 
On the other hand,Manige,in Anglo-Saxon, has for primary meaning “Many,” 
its secondary sense being “ Much.” Its Saxon significant name may there- 
fore have been “Much Castle,” or the “ Fort of Many.” 


Mr. Harland is on safer ground in choosing the archaic form 


. Mame-cestre on the evidence from written documents that the word 


was invariably so spelt from Saxon and Norman times down to the 
end of the fifteenth century. Why, for the last four hundred 
years, the x should have replaced the m can only be explained on 
the ground of euphony. There is no doubt that it is more dif- 
ficult to pronounce the combination mch than the letters nch. 
So far we agree with our author. But we cannot follow him so 
readily in his argument that “the vulgar pronunciation of Man- 
chester makes it a word of two syllables only, as Manch'ter, like 
Lei’ster, Glo’ster, Wor'ster.” Surely the infallible shibboleth by 
which you may know a native of Manchester and the north- 
midland districts of England is the drawling accent which he will 
lay on the penult of the word, making it Manchester. It is 
curious that in so difficult a word the dactylie form Manceter 
should never have been used, as in Exeter, Uxeter (for Uttoxeter) 


and in the ny Ai ns name Mancester or Manceter in War- 
wickshire. Mr. Harland remarks, however, with reason, that a 
harder form of the ceaster is in the more northern counties, 
as witnessed by the words Lancaster, Tadcaster, Doncaster, and 
he might add Ancaster and Caistor, in Lincolnshire, softened 
south of the Ribble into -chester,as in Manchester and Ribchester. 
And the Lincolnshire examples which we have added support 
his theory that this harder pronunciation may be owing to the 
strong Danish element in the population of those parts of 
England. 

Mr. Harland next proceeds to notice the few circumstances 
which are known of the Roman and Saxon eras of Manchester. 
Of these the most certain and important is the above-mentioned 
restoration of the town, after its destruction by the Danes in 
A.D. 923, by Edward, the brother of Athelfieda the “ Lady of the 
Mercians.” Here we find a passage very instructive to to 
graphical archeologists, of which we give the substance with 
some abbreviations :— 

While the Britons gave t names to our mountains and rivers, our 
hills and streams, the Saxons gave a significant and characteristic appellation 
to every city and town, vill and hamlet, fold and homestead; to every wood 
and plain, field and meadow, and indeed to most of the smaller streams, the 
brooks and rivulets. If we examine the terminal syllables of local names in 
and around the manor, and within the old parish of Manchester, we find them 
nearly all Saxon. Ton, from the Anglo-Saxon ttn, is perhaps the most 
common ; there being two Chorltons (the cheorl’s town or dwelling), With- 
ington, Pendleton, Barton, &c. &. Of bury, from the Anglo-Saxon burh 
or byrig, are Bury, Didsbury, and Pendlebury. Of wick, from the Anglo- 
Saxon wic, a vi , are Atherswick, now Ardwick, Gotherswick, &. Prest- 
wich is only a r form of this termination. Of ham, i. e., hamlet, are 
Cheetham, Oldham, Irwellham now Irlam’s, Recedham, now Rochdale. Of 
holme or hulme, a low flat, we have two Hulmes, Rushulme, Kirkmanshulme 
and Levenshulme. Of ley, a pasture, are Workedley now Worsley, Blakeley, 
&c. Of hey,acleared inclosure, Harpers- now Harpers-hey, Green Heys, &c. 
Of worth, a street, row, or village of one street, Failsworth, Butterworth, &c. 
Of ford, a passage over a river bed, we have Salford, Trafford, &c. Of salle 
or sale, a hall or mansion, are Sale (Cheshire), Ordsal, Kersal, &. Of shaw, 
a small wood, are Audenshaw, &e. Of dene, a valley, are Dryls- 
dene, now Droylsden. Of edge, Brunedge and Edgecroft, now ih and 
Agecroft....... As to small streams, sikes, or ditches, rindles or nivulets, 
brooks, &c., it may suffice to name the Red or Reedy ditch (Red-dish) the 
Moss-ditch, &c. As to Saxon names for varieties of land, surface and division, 
natural and artificial, the map of Lancashire, and especially that of the hun- 
meads, crofts, cloughs, rakes, acres, furlongs, rigs (ri ), falls, intakes, doles, 
laches or leaches, &. In this indelible mt he as the Saxons stamped upon 
the face of the land, and upon the speech, habits, and manners of the people, 
the broad characteristics of that old Teutonic race which now holds a dominion 
wider than any other in the world’s history. 


Proceeding to Norman times, we have of course the Domesday 
entries recited and explained. We observe here that Mr. 
Harland uses what he calls the really English name “ carve,” 
for what is generally called a “ carucate,” meaning a plough- 
land. It is indeed curious to find from this record that 
value of the whole hundred of Salford, about 400 square miles, 
was about 12/., and that, although held by the Crown, it was 
almost uninhabited and uncultivated. ‘‘ The population consisted 
of one baron and his family, five knights, twenty-four thanes, 
thirty-two villeins, eighteen serfs, and nine borders or cottagers.” 
That makes about ninety families in all. The limits and distine- 
tions of the barony and the manor of Mamecestre, and the 
successions of the various holders, are investigated by Mr. 
Harland with all the diligence of the “ painful” antiquaries of 
the old school. Eight members of the ancient family of Grelle, 
Greslet, or Gresley, were barons or lords of Mamecestre, and 
their history is traced with great minuteness. Of more general 
interest is an incidental discussion as to what is the meaning of 
the expression “the Lime,” which is still found in the names 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Ashton-under-Lyne, In Latin the 
word is lima (for limes) or linea: for the confusion is a very ancient 
one. The best opinion seems to be that either word means the 
verge or boundary of the Cheshire, or Mercian, palatinate. The 
rescriptive right to a market possessed by the ancient manor of 
amecestre availed, it is said, to prevent Salford from having a 
market till 1824. The charters of the market and yearly fairs, 
the extracts from the Testa de Nevill, the grant of free warren 
to the sixth baron, documents of escheat and dower, inquisitiones 
st mortem, and all the usual antiquarian details of manorial 
istory follow in due order. These are of great value for 
reference ; but an index of names is not yet provided. We 
sume that it awaits the publication of the second volume. 
present volume only takes us as far as the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the barony d from the Gresleys to the 
Delawarrs. Incidentelly we have a discussion about villein 
and serfdom, in the course of which Mr. Harland expresses his 
belief that the so-called Thralls were originally the conquered 
Britons. These ultimately coalesced with the free Saxon Cheorls ; 
and the combined class after the Norman Conquest became 
villeins. The opening of the fourteenth century was an epoch 
in the history of Manchester; for then, in 1301, Thomas 
Greslet, the eighth and the last of his line, granted the town 
a charter under which it continued to be “governed in the 
strictest feudal law and usage for upwards of five centuries,” 
even down to our own times. Mr. Harland calls this document 
the Magna Charta of the burgesses of Manchester ; and, leaving 
its full consideration for his promised future volume, he intro- 
duces the subject by examining the general nature of mediwval 
municipal charters. It was because it was not a Royal borough 


that Mamecestre, until the Reform Bill, had no Parliamentary 
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franchise, except for a short time during the Commonwealth. 
Six other places in Lancashire were also dignified with the name 
of boroughs; but the charters of all were different. Preston was 
a Royal free borough, governed by a mayor. Clithero was a 
baronial borough with Royal confirmation, but, having no navi- 
gable river, it could not make use of its full privileges. Lan- 
easter and Liverpool were Royal boroughs, the latter having the 
uliar privileges of a seaport. Salford was a baronial free 
Geek governed by a reeve; Wigan, a borough held by its 
rectors for the time being ; Stockport and Macclesfield were only 
baronial free boroughs. As for Mamecesire, “ whether it really 
the privileges of a borough town or only those of a market 
town,” is left as a problem to exercise our ingenuity and curiosity 
until the Chetham Society shall put an end to antiquarian sus- 
Lag by publishing the second teenie of Mr. Harland’s excellent 
work, 


AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER.* 


E have most of us acquired some familiarity with ice in the 
shape ot glaciers, either from our own experience, or from 
the numerovs books, more or less exclusively dealing with the 
subject, which have ap in the last few years. But ice in 
the form of icebergs has been seen only by a few of those who 
have crossed to North America or spaniel Cape Horn, and has 
perhaps never before been familiarly treated in print. All that 
people in general have ever heard or known of icebergs, further 
than that they are among the perils with which Arctic explorers 
have to contend, has been from narratives of shipwreck, in which 
the iceberg acted the part of the destroyer. But at length a 
readable account of their nature and varied beauties has ap- 
, from the pea of a writer who has enjoyed singularly good 
opportunities of observing them. In the summer of 1859, an 
American painter conceived the happy idea of a cruise to paint 
icebergs in the seas around Newfoundland and Labrador, and a 
clerical friend who accompanied him has given the public the 
benefit of their adventures in the volume before us. Even if it 
were a dull book, After Icebergs with a Painter would still be 
worthy of attention, as being the first work in which the subject 
has been directly treated. But, though not faultless, it is far 
from being dull. The author writes in a forcible and picturesque 
style, though somewhat tinged with Americanisms, and occasion- 
ally too grandiloquent, and this new and interesting subject 
certainly does not lose in his hands. 


We can well believe in the impossibility of describing ade- 
mately the icebergs which form the main subject of the book. 
he author and his artist friend seem to have been fortunate in 
finding many bergs of very various and beautiful shapes, and both 
worked most diligently at portraying them, the one with his 
pen, the other with his brush. The lithographs which illustrate 
this volume—taken, we presume, from the painter’s sketches—only 
serve to give a faint idea of the size and shape of the iceber 
depicted in them; and, skilful as is the author in the art of word- 
painting, it is not within the power of language to do justice to 
the marvellous variations of shadow and colour produced by the 
sunlight playing on ice, as any one can testify who has ever seen 
even the comparatively impure and opaque ice of a much broken 

Jecier. But we will let the author describe for himself an ice- 
Core of no special beauty, seen under no unusual circumstances 
of light and shade :— 


We are off on the gentle rollers of the Bay of St. Louis, after a low, broad 
iweberg, coveritig, say, an acre of surface, and grounded in forty fathoms of 
water. It has upon one extremity a bulky tower of sixty feet, on the other, 
forty, and in the middle a huge pile of ice blocks of all shapes and sizes, the 
ruins of some spire. While the outside of this heap of fragments is white, 
with tints of green, touched here and there with what seems to be the most 
delicate bronze an gilding, every crevice, where there is a shadow lurking, 
is a blue, the purity and softness of which cannot be described nor easily 
imagined. To one who has any fecling for colour, it has a sentiment as sweet 
as anything in all visible nature. A pure white surface, like this fine opaque 
ice, seen through deep shade, pe pe blue, and such a blue as one sees in 
the stainless sky when it is full of warmth and light. It is quite beyond the 
rarest ultramartme of the“painter. The lovely azure appears to pervade and 
fill the hol!ows like so much visible atmosphere or a> 4 One almost looks 
to see it float out of the crystal cells where it reposes, and thin away into 
colourless uir. 


The most characteristic beauty of an iceberg is the manner in 
which it seems to change with every motion of itself or of the 
observer. affording to the painter, as we can well believe, plentiful 
opportunities for study of form and colour, such as perhaps no 
other olject in the world can furnish, Every fall of masses of 
ice froi: the berg, by altering its centre of gravity, causes it fo 
assume a new position, in which some fresh feature, previously 
hi'den beneath the water, is disclosed to view. or instance :— 


Amon: these was an isolated mass resembling a superbly fashioned vase. 
Quite aport from tie parent berg, and close to the rocks, it first appeared 
slowly ring out of the sea like some work of enchantment, ascending higher 
and hig’. + until it stood, in the dark waters before him, some twenty feet in 
height—a finely proportioned vase, pure as pearl or alabaster, and shining 
with the tints of emerald and sapphire throughout its manifold ilutings and 


decorations. It was actually startling. As it was ascending from the sea, 
the water in the Titanic vase, an exquisite pale pee monten in all directions 
from the corrugated brim, and the waves apes up and covered its pedestal 
and stem with a drift of sparkling foam. hile in the process of painting 


* After Icebergs with a Painter. A Summer Voyage to Labrador and 
Newfoundland. By the Rev. Louis bk. Noble, Author of the “ Life of 
Cole,’ “ Poems,” &e. London: Sampson Low, Lop, and Co. 1861. 


this almost engionl and beautiful apparition, nearly one half of the bow] 
burst off with the erack of a rifle, and fell with a heavy plunge into the sea, © 


A comparison naturally suggests itself between the pleasures of 
an iceberg-hunt and those of visiting the glaciers of Switzerland 
or the Tyrol, the other great field for the display of the glories 
of ice. Admirers of yachting, and painters, would probably lean 
to the side of the iceberg. To the former, it presents an addi. 
tional attraction which may be seen in perfection at sea, and, 
indeed, can seldom be well seen from the land ; whereas the 
European glaciers are far enough away from the sea-coast. And 
the painter, when once he has conquered the difliculty of working 
in a row-boat, or on the deck of a tossing schooner, can obtain 
the effects which he desires to copy far more easily than on the 
glacier, and usually in greater perfection ; for there are not man 
places on a glacier where the sun can be found shining throug 
a pinnacle of ice, nor are they very accessible with painting 
materials to convey. In purity and clearness, also, the ice- 
berg has a considerable advantage over its rival; for its ice 
is harder and more transparent, it seldom or never is dis- 
coloured by the superficial dirt which tends to mar the beauty 
of a glacier, and has no moraines to intersect and disfigure its 
surface. The contrast of the dark ocean around, and the continual 
changes — by the action of the water, are other items to be 
reckoned on the side of the iceberg. But on the other hand, in 
respect of sheer size, one great element of the sublime, the 
largest icebergs sink into mere insignificance in comparison with 
the smallest glacier. And the contrast of rocks and green slopes, 
which adds so greatly to the beauty of a glacier landscape, and 
which, of course, is entirely wanting in the case of the iceberg, 
is at least an equivalent to the green water out of which an ice- 
berg towers. Above all, a glacier can be trodden in safety, and 
examinedas long and as closely as the observer pleases, whether for 
the purposes of science, or for the sake of mere pleasure ; whereas 
an iceberg is inaccessible, except at the most frightful risk. 
Mr. Noble tells a story on this subject which he heard from a 
Labrador settler, on the very spot where the incident happened, 
and which is enough to deter any amateur of icebergs from 
approaching too closely to the dangerous objects of his 
attention :— 

A few years ago, while a French man-of-war was lying at anchor in 
Temple Bay, the younger officers resolved on amusing pe. Sra with an 
iceberg, a mile or more distant in the straits. They made sumptuous prepa- 
rations for a pic-nie upon the very top of it, the mysteries of which they were 
curious to see. All warnings of the lous and simple fishermen, in the ears 
of the smartly dressed gentlemen who had seen the world, were quite idle. 
It was a bright summer morning, and the jolly boat with a showy flag went 
off to the berg. By twelve o'clock the colours were flying from the icy turrets, 
and the wild midshipmen were shouting from its walls. For two hours or so 
they hacked, and clambered the frolicked and feasted, drank 
wine to the king and the ladies, and laughed at the thought of peril where all 
was so fixed and solid. As if in amazement at such rashness, the grim Alp of 
the sea made neither sound nor motion. A profound stillness watched on 
his shining pinnacles, and hearkened in the blue shadows of his caves. When, 
like thoughtless children, they had played themselves weary, the old alabaster 
of Greenland mercifully suffered them to gather up their toys, and go down to 
their cockle of a boat, and flee away. As if the time and the distance were 
measured, he waited until they could see it and live, when, as if his heart had 
been voleanic fire, he burst with awful thunders, and filled the surrounding 
waters with his ruins. A more astonished little party seldom comes home to 
tell the story of their panic. It was their first, and their last day of amuse- 
ment with an iceberg. 

Not long ago, the only theory of the formation of icebergs 
was that which Mr. Noble found still abiding among some in- 
habitants of the Labrador coast—viz., that they were accumu- 
lations of loose ice, compacted together by the action of the sea, 
which gradually grew into the huge masses in which they float 
southwards. but Humboldt and others have sufliciently proved 
that they are fragments of enormous glaciers, which fill the 
valleys of Greenland, and advance in their slow course actually 
into the ocean :— 


The continent, as one might call Greenland, does not shed the bulk of its 
central waters in fluid rivers, but discharges them to the ocean in solid, erys- 
talline, slowly progressing streams. They flow, or rather march, with irresis- 
tible, mighty force, and tar-resounding footsteps, crossing the shore line—a 
perpetual procession of blocklike masses, flat or diversificd with hill and 
hollow on the top, advancing upon the sea until too deeply immersed longer 
to resist the buoyant power and pressure of the surrounding waters, when 
they break upwards, and float suspended in the vast oceanic abyss. The van 
of the glacial host, previously marked off by fissures into ranks, rushes from 
the too close embrace of its new element, and wheels away, an iceberg—the 
gene lanet of the sea, whose mazy, tortuous orbit none can caleuiate 

ut Him who maps the unseen currents of the main. 


Whether all icebergs are formed in this way—whcther some are 
not caused by the breaking up in spring of the icy surface of the 
ocean itself—cannot be certainly known, but the authority of those 
who have most studied the matter points to the former conclusion. 
The masses are usually so thick that we ean hardly believe them 
to be the result of one winter's frosts, and the extreme hardness, 
heaviness, and fineness of grain of the ice of which they are com- 
posed seem to show that long periods of time and immense 
pressure are necessary to their formation. 

Besides the novelty of the icebergs, the volume before us will 
be, to most readers, an introduction to a totally unknown land, 
and one which, rude and barren as it is, offers to the explorer the 
temptation of coast scenery almost unrivalled for savage gran- 
deur. The author is very fond of drawing parallels between the 
new scenes he is describing on the shores of Labrador, &c., and 
well-known places in his own country; and to the American 
reader this, of course, helps greatly towards conveying a lively. 
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and accurate picture, Unfortunately for us, he has never visited 
England, as one or two ludicrous mistakes about English geo- 
graphy would sufficiently show ; and therefore we lose the ad- 
yantage ‘!si «omparison with familiar scenes would give us in 
realizing Luis descriptions. But some of them read as if they 
might be applied, with slight alterations and some reduction of 
scale, to the rocky shores of North Devon and Cornwall. A visit, 
however, to the native region of icebergs is not as easy and plea- 
sant as a tour on the Cornish coast or in Norway, though 
this has to be gathered, rather than directly learned, from 
Mr. Noble’s book. He dwells only on the agreeable portions 
of the expedition, and omits to chronicle. the disappointments 
from fogs and rain, the hard living, and other dieceneorie neces- 
sarily incidental to the voyage, only alluding to them casually 
in one or two places. ‘ The sparkling points,” he says, “ of the 
life of this novel voyage are for the reader’s eye; the chill, and 
the weariness, and the sea-sickness, and the mass of things 
lumpish and brown in the light of common day, are for that 
ab of the Capulets away back in the fields of one’s own 
memory.” This is the true principle on which to write a book 
of travels—to omit all the merely personal details and repetitions 
which must find their way into the traveller’s diary, but are 
wearisome to the reader, and to record only those things which 
are instructive or interesting. Of one thing, however, merely 
personal, he speaks very often—excusably enough, for it must 
have been too continually in his thoughts to be long absent from 
his manuscript—and that is, the unpleasant subject of sea-sick- 
ness. Both the author and the painter seem to have been such 
continual martyrs to this misery, that we only wonder how they 
had courage to persevere in their undertaking; and we owe 
them the more thanks for having, in the face of this as well as 
so many other obstacles, brought home such valuable and inte- 
resting spoils from the Northern Seas. 


TALLACK’S MALTA* 

Ww do not exactly see why Mr. Tallack should have written 

a book. At the same time, we always feel a considerable 
degree of tenderness towards a man who is simply dull, and who 
does not attempt either facetiousness or fine writing. The dull 
writer has very likely honestly gained some information and 
benevolently wishes to pass it on to other people. Mr. Tallack 
has been to Malta, he has seen with his own eyes what is going 
on there now, and has picked up a little knowledge about 
what went on there in times past. No doubt he himself is 
much the wiser for his travels and his reading; and we can 
hardly blame him if he wishes to make other people wiser too, 
in the like sort. This is the origin of a large class of books. A 
man goes to a particular place, tries to get up its history, 
and puts the results of the two processes into a . He pro- 
bably does his best. ‘To be sure, the best may be very bad; the 
book may contain a good many mistakes, and, at best, it will 
probably tell indifferently what has already been told well; but 
it may not be either wholly offensive or wholly useless. So 
far as it stands in the way of better books, it is of course per- 
nicious. But, in most cases, it does not stand in the way of better 
books. The alternative, with the class of readers who read such 
books as Mr. Tallack’s, is between such books as Mr. Tallack’s 
and no books at all. Now, on the whole, to read books which, 
though stupidly written and with a certain number of blunders, 
still contain a good deal of information, is better than reading no 
books at all. Writers of this sort, though they really have 
nothing to say—nothing, at least, which has not been often and 
better said already—still honestly believe they have something to 
say. They are therefore entitled to a degree of respect very 
much higher than any that we can allow to professional dealers 
either in wit or in eloquence. 

Mr. Tallack, as we gather from several passages in his book, 
seems to be an American, and, if so, his abstinence from fine 
writing is the more praiseworthy. To be sure, if, as we ima- 
gine, he comes from the North, he has had a good example 
set him by the highest authority. President Lincoln is not 
exactly a master of the English language, and ‘we should find it 
hard to = a good many of his sentences ; but he writes a good, 
honest, ledger-and-day-book sort of style. If you must have a 
metaphor or two, it is much better to have homely, expressive 
metaphors, like a man being “ sugar-coated,” than to talk about 
“the fiery breath of the steeds of Phebus.” Mr. Tallack keeps 
wonderfully clear of the besetting sin of his countrymen—indeed, 
we think he-only falls into it once. That time we think we can 
tell why. He gets to St. John’s Church at Valetta, where he is 
“impressed with the great reason which Ruskin has for so de- 
cidedly preferring the Gothic to the Italian ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture.” Why ‘* Ruskin” in particular? We thought that, as 
regards ecclesiastical architecture, even Lord Palmerston and the 
Times were hardly against us. But certainly, Mr. Tallack would 
never have written the following passage if he had not got en- 
‘angled among “ lamps,” “ stones,” and “ sheepfolds” :— 

Many other smaller details of our own church style are also missing in 
Italy, as antique mullions and fiying buttresses. In fact, all the majesty of 
ecclesiastical architecture appears wanting, and, instead of it, we are met 
by broad fagades of shallow groove work, and uniform oblong outlines, alto- 
gether without those deep recesses which, in the Gothic, form masses of 
solemn shadow, and impart the principle of power to the effect of the whole. 
Then, also, the profuse decoration, with small earvings and_gandy colours, 

* Walia under the henicians, Knights, and haglish. By Winiath 
Talla¢k. Loniton: A. W. Bennett. 1961. 


characterising the interior of Italian churches, contrasts most ty 
with the simpler ur of the stony transepts and naves of the North, 
where no tawdry drapery or needless elaborations of jewellery and tinsel give 
weak superfluousness to the sufficiency of Gothic masonry. 

Why a mullion should be more “antique” than a flying 
buttress—why transepts and naves should be more “ stony” than 
choirs and aisles—are questions altogether beyond us. 

There are in Malta some remains of anomalous style, which 
are generally, and with every reason, thought to be Pheenician. 
We do not know whether any competent antiquaries and 
scholars have ever examined them. If not, it would be well 
worth the time so todo. But this is just the sort of thing for a 
half-learned writer like Mr. Tallack to go wild about. He treats 
us to a great deal about the Cabeiri, about Stonehenge, about the 
Lion-Gate at Mycene, about Jews in Cornwall—we suppose at 
Marazion—all backed with divers quotations, chiefly at second- 
hand. For example, he refers us to “ Herodotus (quoted by 
Bochart)”—which reminds us of King A&thelred quoted 
Blaeckstone—after which follows a Latin extract, not very literal, 
but meant as a translation of Herodotus iii. 37. As Mr. Tallack 
elsewhere accuses the modern Maltese of saying, “ Ave, sancte 
oleum,” without rebuking them for so scandalous a felse concord, 
we venture to think that the extent of his scholarship in both 
tongues does not greatly surpass that of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Tallack is a strong Protestant, evidently deep in all those 
subjects which are attractive at Exeter Hall. Of course the 
religious aspect of the island is highly offensive to him, but there 
is nothing violent or unfair in his way of treating what he most 
dislikes. He deals in rebuke rather than in either sneers or 
abuse. There is often a curious simplicity in his way of 
describing religious ceremonies, as, for instance, when he thinks 
to say that Easter Sunday is “one week from Palm 

unday.” 

Mr. Tallack gives us a whole history of Malta from the begin- 
ning. He seems to have very accurate knowledge of very early 
times. The Phoenicians established themselves in Malta about 
1500 B.c., and remained till 753 B.c., when the Grecks succeeded 
them, and gave the island “the name of Melita, signifying ‘a 
bee.’” “After a cen and a half of Grecian occupation, 
Malta passed into the hands of the Carthaginians.” This Greek 
settlement in Malta, earlier than any Greek settlement in Sicily, 
strikes us as a phal. It is a somewhat bold inference to 
make from some Greek and bilingual (Phoenician and Greek) 
inscriptions some centuries later. One point we should reall 
like to know—how far the existing Semitic speech of Malta is 
really Phoonician, and how far merely Saracenic. Of course, the 
two kindred elements would easily coalesce, but it involves the 
question es to the amount of Pheenician language and habits which 
survived so long a period of Roman dominion and Greek in- 
fluence. And this, again, brings us to the standing puzzle how 
Italian, even in the most remote dialectic form, could ever 
Greek and Arabic as the common language 
of Sicily. 

The tale of the great siege of Malta, told so often—best of all, 

robably, by Mr. Prescott—is told yet again by Mr. Tallack. 
our author's strong Protestant prejudices, he is 
wonderfully fair, and even favourable, both to the oid Crusaders 
and to the more modern Knights of St. John. Indeed, without 
any violation of truth, he might have said a good deal of evil of 
both which he has not put in. We do not expect travellers of 
Mr. Tallack’s school to be strong in their dates or in their ethno- 
logy. But we are surprised that a writer who knows the exact 
date of the Pheenician settlement of Malta cannot fix the age of 
Constantine more accurately than “several hundred years after 
the Crucifixion.” The whole sentence is curious, it is so very 
simple :— 

About ten days after Passion Week is the celebration of the anniversary of 
the “Invention” or Discovery of the Cross used at our Lord’s Death on 
Calvary. There is a tradition that the finding of this took place several 
hundred years after the Crucifixion, through the zealous efforts and researches 
of the Christian Empress Helena (an Englishwoman), the pious mother of 
Constantine the Great. It is further stated that at the same time the crosses 
of the two malefactors were discovered, but that the identity of “the true 
cross” was indicated by its miraculous effects. 

As for St. Helen being an “ Englishwoman,” we were at first 
inclined to think of a certain antiquary whom we once heard say 
that, when Caractacus was brought before Claudius, the beauty of 
his family so impressed the Emperor that he said ‘ Non Angli 
sed Angeli.” Some time back we should have left the birthplace 
both of Helen and her son to be disputed for by our Cambrian 
and our Servian friends. But as the tomb of Hengest’s great- | 
grandfather has lately been found in Britain, it is quite possible 
that the first Christian Empress may have been one of the same 
family, and may thus have been strictly entitled to the name of 
Englishwoman.” 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS* 
Second Notice. 
{ UERNSEY is, speaking in the rough, a right-angled triangle. 
The apex of this little Trinacria is its south-eastern head- 
land. The town, which is (pace Herr Rodenberg) on the east 


* The Channel Islands: a Guide, §c. &ce. By F. ¥. Dally. London: 
Stanford. 1858. 

Versthotlene Inseln: San@ und Secbilder. Von Julius Rodenberg. 
Bertin: Springér. 1861. 


Cesarea ; or, an Account of Jersey, the greatest af the Islands ¥éiatnihg 
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coast, is rather nearer that promontory than the northern. It 
stands on the outskirts of what may, by a stretch of language, be 
termed the _— of Guernsey. These occupy the southern 
part of the island; and the coast, from the town to the south- 
eastern angle and thence along to the south-western, is steep and 
precipitous. Its elevation above the sea is somethree hundred feet, 
or more. To do it justice, it is necessary to scramble and clamber 
along the cliff’s side, halting now and then to feast your eyes 
on the sea-views, embracing the sister-islands in the distance, 
and, in the foreground, some more or less striking combination 
of verdure, rock, and water. Sometimes you may think it well 
to descend and make your way over rocks of various bulk and 
sition, left bare by ‘‘ebbing Neptune.” Sometimes you will 
ve nothing for it but to push on—with more effort, and possibly 
damage, than the fairy in Midsummer Night's Dream— 
Thorough bush, thorough briar ; 


for you may expect to encounter not merely dank fern, but sturdy 
butcher’s-broom, gorse, pinful and painful, stouter blackthorn, 
and bramble, not only ruthlessly matted, but cruelly treacherous. 
We give it the latter epithet, because its wreathed luxuriance 
nearly drew us down into a deep crater, whose sides it clad and 
concealed. This pit communicates by a natural tunnel with the 
sea that has scooped it out. After climbing a low, but slippery 
cliff, we came upon the very brink of it. We should have 
pushed on, and of course fallen in, had we not happily been, at 
the critical moment, warned by a fisherman, whom we just then 
had with us. As this pit-fall is not mentioned by Mr. Dally, 
agar may like us to state that it lies just beyond Bec a 
ez. Thus you round the Points of St. Martin and Jerbourg, 
the latter of which is crowned with some unoccupied barracks, 
as well as with traces of a castle completed by an order of 
Edward III. Whether it be or be not, like Cherbourg, a cor- 
ruption of Cesarisburgum, certainly Roman coins have been 
found here, as they have been, by-the-bye, on the site of Fort 
Regent, and in other parts of Jersey, which contains two earth- 
works known by the names of Le Fort de César and La Petite 
Césarée. On rounding the last-named headland, you come across 
the telegraph-cable, which, after a series of dives between Port- 
land, Alderney, Guernsey, and Jersey successively, crosses that 
island in underground pipes, and, like another Alpheus, turns 
up on the shore of Normandy. The bay that presently opens, that 
of Moulin Huet, is commonly talked of as the gem of Guernsey 
scenery. We preferred the next, Icart Bay. The Point of that 
name, which divides the two bays, has a very narrow isthmus 
connecting the lofty foreland with an outlying tower of rock. 
This jagged neck of land—termed a coupée—has, on either side, 
a perpendicular wall of rock some sixty feet high, separating 
two little inlets, which, at low water, promise anything but a 
feather bed in event of a tumble. The beauties of Icart 
Bay culminate in a cove called Petit Bét. Here a double 
len, with its pair of babbling streams, opens upon the sea. 
e think we never beheld a more charming little bit of colour- 
ing from the hand of nature than that effected by the union at 
this spot of grey or black cliff—sea pale-green, emerald, 
sapphire, azure, or indigo, according to depth—* yellow sands ”— 
green of every shade in the shape of piant, shrub, and tree— 

heather all a-blaze—and a perfect “ glory” of golden gorse. 
Though Jersey has not, in our judgment, anything equal to 
Icart Bay, we had her especially in view, when we spoke of goodly 
stretches of sand, anemone-haunted rocks, charming little vales, 
and cliffs blushing with heath or thrift. Her size (forty-five 
square miles) and population (about 60,000) are nearly twice as 
great as those of Guernsey, and the scenery is more varied. 

It li 
-meadow’d .... fair with 
And bowery hollows— 


about seventeen miles south-east of the smaller island, and fifteen 
west of the coast of Normandy. The shape of Jersey has 
been compared to that of a split kidney, the congeries of 
vessels running out into the bay of St. Aubin, the main 
recess in the south@rn shore. This bay is the very heart of 
the island’s life. On its west side is the little town of St. 
Aubyn, with its outlying little castle. On the east is St. 
Helier, which has outstripped the older port. A railway 
between them has been talked of. At omg omnibuses ply, 
starting every half-hour from both. These and the others 
in the island will be found very weleome to the returning 

destrian, and he will perhaps miss them in the smaller 


‘island, though there they are less needed. St. Helier, too, has 


its islet-castle, built by Queen Elizabeth, and named after her. 
It is accessible to the pedestrian at low water. A pair of boots, 
shown here, are said to have been ieft by Charles IJ.; and 
Clarendon, then Sir Edward Hyde, is said to have written much 


to the Crown o land of the ancient Dutchy of Normandy, &c¢. &c. 
Second and augmented. By Falla 
Rector of St. Saviour’s, and Deputy from the States of the Island to their 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary. London. 1734. 

A Topographical and Historical Guide to the Island of Jersey. By 
James Graves, Privi Reader at the British Museum, London, and Pre- 
sent Manager of the 1 Islands Telegraph, Jersey. Jersey and London. 
1859. 

A Constitutional History of Jersey. By Charles Le Quesne, Esq., Jurat 
of the Royal Court, and Member of the States. London: Longmans. 1856. 

Jersey: ses Antiquités, ses Institutions, son Histoire. Par fr de la Croix, 
auteur de “La Ville de St, Helier,” ot “Les Etats,” Vols. iii, Jersey, 
1859, 1860, 


of his History within its walls. As a fortress, it is quite thrown 
into the shade by Fort Regent, built at the cost of, we believe, 
no less than 1,000,000/., on what used to be called the Town 
Hill. A so-called Druidical circle on its site was removed 
Governor Conway, and is now, we understand, on the 
of Park-place, near Henley-on-Thames. It struck us that this 
isolated eminence may have been once an islet-breakwater to the 
horseshoe-shaped flat now occupied by the capital of Jersey. St. 
Helier has a good market, but, as in the case of the Guernsey town, 
its only fine building is the school, which also bears the name of a 
queen cozval with its foundation. Victoria College is a structure 
in good style, of native grey granite and Caen stone, and is com. 
mandingly placed on the ridge behind the town. As to the 
town, it is not the Paradise that Herr Rodenberg paints it ; nor, 
though we found it warm, did we consider it so “ disagreeable” 
a place as to justify the conclusion of another writer, that 
hell “is a corruption of St. Helier’s.” The best to 
quarter oneself in is Havre des Pas, the town side of St. Cle- 
ment’s Bay, and so called from the Chapelle des Pas, or Cha- 
pelle de Notre Dame des Pas, which stood on, we believe, the 
site now occupied by a carpenter's yard. So little is the 
origin of the name remembered, that our a rs from a 
“library” were directed to Avoirdupois. As to the agg are 
not its praises adequately sung by a Jersey poet? We should 
be unjust if we gave but garbled extracts from this chef-d’euvre 
of Mr. Graves, who really ought to be recommended for a place 
on the Pension List :-— 
Whilst walking one day [he says] —y the Bay of St. Clements, I could 
not but ponder in my own mind upon 
scenery here presented and exclaim :— 
In central England I was born and bred, 
Where never yet was seen the sea-beat shore, 
The ebb and flow of tides, the silver bed 
Of sands o’er which the rolling waves could roar. 
No wonder that my mind now upward soars, 
Is lost in admiration, when I find 
Such rocks, such cliffs, such sands, such scenes, such shores, 
Which in this lovely island are combined! 
The Visitor will find in Clement’s Bay 
One of the fairest scenes this isle oo 
The silver sands, like Mammoth carpets, lay, 
Whilst rolling waves reflect the sun’s bright rays. 
The rocks, here scattered, boldly face the sea ; 
Some rear their lofty summits t’wards the sky, 
Whilst some, more stunted, rugged, rough, I see, 
Mix’d fragments of the parent rocks close by. 
Here you may cither wade in from the “machines” ranged 
along those “‘ Mammoth carpets,” or retire to the “rocks ” and 
take your plunge au naturel. 
You may sit on the rocks, on the sands you may ride, 
You may catch zodphytes, and be caught by the tide. 


We are not vainly attempting to compete with Mr. Graves, but 

uoting from an Ilfracomb guide-book what suits ‘‘ Clement's 
Bay ” pretty well, though it be lowly doggerel. For the tide 
rises very rapidly, and some forty or forty-five feet—rivalling 
that of the Bay of Fundy ; while at low water quite an Arabia 
Petrea is exposed, and with it such populous settlements of Mr. 
Lewes’s pets as are not commonly met with. Their “names 
and natures” occupy a portion of his Seaside Studies, which it 
is well to have by one here. 

Scenically, perhaps the most striking point in Jersey is Mont 
Orgueil. Historically, it is the most interesting spot in 
Channel Islands. In the seventeenth century it was the refuge 
of Charles II., and, previously, it had been the of Prynne. 
In the fourteenth, it escaped the clutch of no less a warrior 
than Bertrand du Guéaquin (as his name is written on 
his tomb near Dinan). M. De la Croix states, in lan- 

ge which seems to imply a well-accredited fact, that 
it was given its present name by the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Henry V., on account of its having baffled s 
soldier so uniformly successful. Falle rae | says that its 
title was commonly fathered on Henry himself, but that, as 
the King was never nearer it than at Caen, he would ascribe it 
to the Duke, whose transports lay some little time off Cotitances. 

While the Castle was the residence of the Governor of 
the island, the town it sheltered was naturally the capital of 
Jersey. The little bay was the mooring-place of a few boats, 
but even in 1593 and 1617, it is complained of as a sorry 
harbour. In the _ of Charles I., the Jersey hippie 
employed in the Newfoundland trade wintered at St. Malo. 
At last, in 1670, a harbour was commenced, but at St. 
Aubyn; and even this work languished for want of 
funds, till, at the close of 1686, an Order in Council 
appropriated to it the impét. It was not till 1699 that 
the States petitioned for the same aid for a harbour at St. 
Helier. As the great fortress of the island, Mont Orgueil was 
succeeded by Elizabeth Castle, which has now, in turn, given 
place to Fort Regent. As the prison, it retained its character 
till 1693, when one was completed at St. Helier. The Royal 
Court, however, has from very early times sat at the present 
capital. 

On the score of scenery, the other points we would perhaps 
more particularly commend are the cliffs at “Le Pinacle,” 4 
detached rock near L’Etac, which, like some more important 
matters, might as well have been mentioned by Mr. . 
St. Brelade’s Bay, which reminded us of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
Forsaken Merman—and the yales of Grave de Lecq and St, 
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Lawrence. The latter of these, though it now contains a sugar- 
lum factory, has really a claim to the vulgarized epithet romantic. 

ot because it is a secluded wooded valley, not for the singularly 
elegant little dragon-flies that now flit among the water-flowers 
of its “marsh,” but for its terrible dragon in days of yore, and 
for the doleful story of the Norman Hercules who slew it. Is it 
not written in Le Livre Noir de Coiitances, and in all the guide- 
books? Not but that many a Jersey Euhemerus tries to rob us 
of the romance, paring down the horrible dragon slain by “ that 
nobleman” into “a piratical marauder, who resided in Jersey, 
and infested the Norman coast.” 

Apropos of Jersey animals, here is what Falle says of the 
crapaud, whose name the Guernsey people extend to its human 
compatriots :— 

The only blemish and disgrace of this Island (as ’tis by some accounted) is 
the great multitude of Toads... ... It must be owned they are no very 
agreeable Sight, though many of them have their Skins finely speckled and 
variegated. ..... The notion our People have of them is, that they draw 
out what is noxious and impure in the Elements, and thereby contribute to 
health ; and this they pretend to prove by the contrary example of Guernzey, 
which will not suffer a Toad to live in it, and yet is thought not so healthy as 
Jersey. However that be, these and others unsightly Creatures, found both 
on the Land and in the Waters, seem wisely contrived and designed by the 
Almighty Creator, as foils to set off the Beauty of his other Works. 


If this be not the reductio ad absurdum of the final-cause argu- 
ment, we know not what is. Falle seems to view the toads as 
“foils” to the lizards :— 

And as for those pretty green Lizards, which, in a hot Summer’s day, are 
seen basking in the Sun, looking earnestly and, as it were, with pleasure 
upon a Man as he passes by, scarce flying, unless they apprehend themselves 
to be pursued, they are an Ornament rather than a Deformity to the Island. 


On a bank in the treeless lane leading from St. Ouen to L’Etae, 
we leisurely viewed and measured one of enormous length that 
verified the quaint language of its countryman. 

As to the vegetable world, there are the ferns of both islands, 
the colossal cabbage-plant of Jersey, and the Guernsey lily, 
which was imported from Japan some two centuries since, and 
soon pines if moved from the island of its adoption. By-the- 
bye. Guernsey's fig-trees reminded us of the monster at Roscoff 
in Brittany. Mr. Dally mentions a huge one, and not far from 
the ancient chapel we saw another. 

The rocks of the Channel Islands are prima A lode of 
copper has been worked in Herm, and one of lead and silver in 
Sark, both now abandoned. Herm has a hoard of shells, like 
that at Barricane on the North Devon coast. Sark’s attraction 
is her show of caves. Alderney has none but her fortifications. 
The guide-hooks should, however, mention her upholsterer-bees. 

Of the few poquelayes left standing, one is in Alderney, the 
rest in the two larger islands, each of which, too, has a menhir 
about ten feet high. That on the south-western foreland of Jersey 
we discovered unexpectedly, but we have since found it mentioned 
by M. De la Croix. A church in Guernsey, and an ancient chapel 
in each of the two larger islands retain traces of fresco-painting, 
like those at Horley and Hornton in Oxfordshire. The Channel 
Islands were once as thickly strewn as Mount Athos with monastic 
buildings, offshoots and dependents of those on the neighbouring 
continent. Their sympathy with the French cause and the 
absorption of their revenues by Frenchmen led to their sup- 
pression as far back as the beginning of Henry V.’s reign. “ The 
courtiers °—writes Fuller on the simultaneous dissolution of the 
alien priories in England—* made their breakfast thereon in the 
time of Henry V., which increased their appetites to dine on 
the same in the days of King Henry VIII., not so glutted but 
they could sup on the reversions left in the reign of King 
Edward VI.” But for “the great deliverance” of “‘our Fathers” 
—writes Falle, on the separation from France—*’tis plain that 
all the Inheritance they could have left us must have been 
Popery and Wooden Shoes, the wretched Lot and Portion of 
our Neighbour-Normans.” Save the two old chapels, and 
some walls on Lihou Island (Guernsey), the only vestige of 
“the ages of faith” is that hollow in an islet-rock, which is 
shown as the bed of a hermit called Helerius. However, his 
martyrdom at the hands of “ Wandals” was commemorated by 
a priory, that bequeathed his name to the chief town of the 
whole group. At Saumarez, in Jersey, there is a detached 
pigeon-house, a good specimen of those which the seigneurs were 
privileged to keep by /e droit de colombier, and not unlike the 
similar relic of Bruton Priory, in Somersetshire. 

The first printed account of the Channel Islands is that of 
Peter Heylin, who, as chaplain to the Earl of Danby, spent 
three weeks in Guernsey _~ one in Jersey, in 1628. The last 
we have seen is that of Herr Rodenberg, forming part of a 
small volume of sparkling light writing. Though it bubbles a 
little too much chews the charms of Jersey, it contains some 
valuable matter, especially in regard to the remains of ancient 
superstition. He remarks the industry and frugality of the 
same Jersey folk that impressed Heylin with their indolence. 
Probably the beggary in which he saw an index of a slothful 
character was, in a great measure, the legacy of medieval 
almony, while the improvement now observed is the result of 
modern ideas and English immigration. The first monograph 
on the larger island was Falle’s old-fashioned book. The last 
(containing “a quantity of useful information, of the utmost 
importance to visitors”) is that of Mr. James Graves, “ Privileged 

er at the British Museum, London, and Present Manager 
of the Channel Islands Telegraph, Jersey.” Along with statis- 


ties scarce wanted—e. g., the distances of the houses of the 
village gentry from his office—he favours us with what are 
meant for rhymes and metres. We have had occasion to give 
one specimen. Here he treads— 

Avia Picridim .. . . loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo— 
and to the following stirring strains— 


My occupation I may call 
Man’s inventions Lord of all, 
Tn’ Execteaic Tetecrarn! 
What wonders daily are reveal’d, 


From nearly all the world conceal’d, 
At least, from more than half. 
* * * 


Nor distance, land, nor sea can stay 
The mighty power which many say 
They can scarcely believe. 
The lightning speeds, at our commands, 
To any place, where agent stands 
In silence to receive. 


Jersey's first poet was he who sang, in his Roman de Rou— 
Jo di & dirai ke jo sui 
Wace de I’'Isle de Gersui. 

Her second is an adopted child, as we learn from his sonnet. 

To those led on to an interest in its subject, we commend 
Mr. Le Quesne’s Constitutional History. Not that the mantle 
of Hallam has fallen on him. Indeed, the book should be re-cast, 
and then have a table of contents. Of its slip-shod English, the 
expression “final completion” is a specimen; and we could add 
to the more material errors which M. De la Croix has pointed 
out. That of the latter embodies a very useful collection of 
records on a string of original matter showing much research. 
In the event of a second edition, we advise him to take fresh 
soundings now and then, throw out no little rubbish, and correct 
what we would fain suppose to be, all of them, errors of the 
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London: Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Will OPEN for the Sixth Operatic Season, on MONDAY, October ist, when will 
resented (first time) an entirely NEW OPERA Howard Glover, to 
Pull particulars in future advertisements.” 


— S and GIUGLINI for ONE NI 4 
—SATURDAY, October 19th, IL TROVATORE, with the followin: powerful 
esdames Titiens and Caradori, Signori Ferri (his first app Tn land), Bossi, 
a Oxes, 14, n s, Od. cony, 7s. 6d. ; 
Rox-oifice opens October 14th; places may be secured by ddves is the Scere 7 Sings 
or, um. 
Monday, Octoher 2ist, First Performance at Liv 1; Monday, October 2st 
Perfurmance at Glasgow ; Monday, November 4th, Firet Performanss at 


ROYAL 8 T. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN, 
Will RE-OPEN for the Season, on MONDAY, October Mth. A COZY COUPLE. in which 


wi Mr. rs. Wigan. To concl 
ith DONE ON BOTH SIDES: Mr. George Vini . Mr. . . 
Matthews. Commence at Half-past Seven. mi Mr. Htobine, andr 
THEATRE. 


ROYAL STRAND 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen. 


Tremendous Success of the New B ue of “ Esmeral tl Pe 
Great Hit of the New Comic “Short and the 


Esq. eters by 

H. Chester (his first appearance here), Turner, Collier; Mesdames Page, v 

Marie Wilton. After which, the New Grand Burlesque hy H, J. » ey Ee. 
ESMERALDA, OR THE SENSATION GOAT: Messrs. J. Clarke, Rogers, Tur Page ; 
Wilton, E. Bufton, F. Josephs, K. Carson, Lavine, Lester, 
‘ ORT AND SWEET: ‘Messrs. J. Clarke, 
Bufton, K. Carson.—Acting M , Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 


Thursdays and 
4, Rege’ 


Several Novelties are in preparation. 


KVENIN G LECTURES at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
OF MINES, Jermyn-street.—Professor HUXLEY, F.B.S.. will Commence a Course 
of TEN LECTURES on the “ FIRST PRINCI VLES OF PHYSIOLOGY,” on SATURDAY, 
the 19th October, at Seven o’ciock, to be continued on each succeeding Saturday evening, 
Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at the Mnseum of Practical Geology. 
TRENHAM REBRKS, Registrar. 


KING ’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVENING 
CLAS@ES will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Iéth, in Divinity, Latin 
Coliege, London, and a iabus on receipt of three postage stamps.” 
BR, W. JELF, D.D., Principat, 
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Qimee. WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
athematics, Natural Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics 
reizn Langnages, Prac’ urveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Pree-hand 

amine, and Music, The t is assisted by Ten re »sident Masters, The of 
the Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual, Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on applieation, 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 

URST, WOOLWICH or the FeArT SO COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
or Stat? Appointments, are EPARED in all the branches (ecompuls 
and optional) of their programmes, at the yo Military College, Sunbury, Sw. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENpbY. 


MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 
CANDIDATES are PREPARED rapidly and thoroughly fur these Examinations, 
at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, by the Rev. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain, at the late Military College, Ad tiscombe. 


W INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


&c.—Gentiemen prepari ne for Examination may obtain advice 
to the course to be pursued, eet by ee iy ne) fled masters, and every facilit 
for study, inthe house wut A. SPRAN 12, Princes-square, Baysw’ ater, w. 
At his extablishment have this successful candidates for Weo'wich, 
two for India Civil Service, eleven for Direct missions, and the highest in Modern 
guages fur two years at the India Civil 


Cc! VIL SERVICE OF INDIA.— A COMPETITIVE 
EXAMIN age of CANDIDATES will be heid by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
in JUNE cr JUL . The Competition will be fur not less than Eizhty Appointments, 
and will be open ww ‘all uatural-born subjects of Her Majesty who, on the Ist gt May next 
spall -he over eighteen years of age, and under twenty-two, and of good health and 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained on application to t . 


A CLERGYMAN wishes to meet with a PUPIL to take to 
ITALY or the North of GERMANY for TWO or THREE MONTHS, 
Address, A. B., Post Office, Bromsgrove. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A., of CAMBRIDGE, of long 
Tuition, who receives of Pupils to educate with h 
8, has nu easant 
on the South Coast. Terms moderate, and high 
Address, till November ‘lth, G. H. W., Post Office, Sandown, : Isle of Wight. 


> 

A FRENCH PROTESTANT CLERGY MAN, resident 

Pastor of Voujancourt on the D mbs, near Mont Beliard. one of the meee petal 

d healthy parts of France, RECLIVES FOUR ENGLISH YOUNG GEN EMEN to 

rd and Instruct in the French ant German Languages, Mathematics dey &e, 

Terms, 80 guineas per annum.— <4 further particulars apply to Messrs, HOUGHTON and 
Co., Artists’ Stationers, 30, Poult 


Mi 
TTALES WANTED.—£80, £50, £20, and £10, will be given 
fur FOUR SULTABLE ORIGINAL TALES, according to their length and interest. 
Only Tales of to-duy, of a pleasant, sprightly n (ture, are desived. Historical and “ Bohe- 
mian” N veleties, and all Translations, are quite useless, Strict confidence concerning 
Authorship wll be observed, the names not being required for publication. Unaccept- 
able MSS. wi! be carefully returned, but larantee given in case of accident.—Address, 
wer ae care of Messrs. CASTLE an LaMB, 133, Salisbury -square, Fleet-street, 
ndon, 


TPHE CANADIAN NEWS every Thursday, price Three- 
iane, E gh post free, Fourpence.—F. ALGAR, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 11, Clement’s- 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE ATHENZUM— 


Proprietors, taking advantage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, have resolved 
that aun this day the Price Syall he REDUCED TO THREEPENCE. 


RED! JCTION IN PRICES.—THE TIMES, EVENING 
MAIL, POST, HERALD, ATHHNAUM, and all the other London Newspapers, 
regulariy SUPPLIED im town, and forwarded to ali_parts of the United pingtom, India, 
China, aatreda, and foreign countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED, A List, t, Cor: 
rected to the Present Time, with Politics, Days of Pubication, &c., sent gratis. 


WILLIAM DAWSON and SONS, 
Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C, Established 1809. 
Country Booksellers Supplied. 


N EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
the PLAN? and COPYRIGHT of a well-« stablished and flourishing W EEKLY 

NEWSPAPER in a large city. The paver has the largest circulation in the district, with 
a good advertising connexion, and is in thorough good repute. The plant comprises 
steam-engine, machine, type for sixty columns, and every office requisite. The pretnises. 
which consist of printing offices and large publishing offices combined, are well and 
centraily situated, and low rented, 

A good Jobbing Business is attached, with extensive plant, which may be taken at a 
Vaiuation, or reduced to suit a purchaser. 

Apply by letter to K.M., care of Mr. THomAs, Advertising Agent, Brydges-street, 
Coveut-garden, London, Woo. 4 


AND TRAVELLERS.— NOTICE.— 


pentecd MAL veun and J. BURROW, of Great Malvern, beg to call attention to their highly 
RN LANDSCAPE’ GLASSES, #} and 6 Guineas, Sent on receipt of of Poste 


Sole London Agents: 
FOR THE THE CrTry—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Oornhi 
THE END—B. ARNOLD, 73, 


TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, 120, Rit -lane, 
from Pleet-street), under the motion auperinte dence of Ur. RITTER- 
Hosident Physician of the Beulah ope dropat eut, Upper 
who for consultations res « * the the Turkish 
"individual cases, on Mondays, Wedn 8, and Fridays, from Twelve to 
6a. Consultation ‘optional. 


HYDROPATHY —WINTER TERMS. —THE BEULAH 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISH within 20 minutes’ 
of the is for the of and VIS +4 
: Patients from Guineas, Visit: rs from Two Guineas upwards, according to 
accommodation. Partien Perticulnee of Dr RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident P Physician. 


HYPROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Ed 
The TURKISH BATH onthe premises, under Dr. Lane’ sn ‘edicnt | direction, © 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIiGHT-BROWN LIVER OLL, 


rescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, BESUMASION, GovuT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTIL 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Six JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., rere sician to the British Embassy at Paris.—“I have 
Srgneney, prescribed Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Coa Liver Oil, aud I have every reason 

be satisfied with its beneticial and salutary effects,” 

“ae HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown od Liver Oi to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create diszust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I inva- 
riably pre whew Dr. de Jongh’ # Vii in preference to any other, feeling assured that I an, 
ticle, and nut a manufactured compound, in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medias is destroyed.” 

South 
guarantee 


pe. SAR EES TER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food Collection 
Muse — “1 consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. de 
preferable toany other kind as regards and 


Dr. DE Jovem" LiGHT-BROWN Cop Liver Orr is sold only in Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s rts, 0s.; capsuied, and labelled with his stom and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemésts, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


CavTIon,—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, 


that the BUSINESS of the above SOCIETY has_heen REMOVED ro No, « 
Waterloo-place, to their new and more eligible premises, No. 101, CH + APSIDE, E.C, 


_September 3th, 1861. LAWSON, Seortary, 


ROYAL-EXCHANGE ICE 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
ROYAL ExcHANGR, LONDON, 2nd October, 1861, 
The COURT of DIRBORORS of the ROYAL-EXCHANGE ASSUMARCE do hereby GIVE 
HOFIOE, that a GENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be HOLDEN at their 
ice at the Royal Exchanxe, on WEDNESDAY, the 16th of October inst., from Tw 
O'clock at Noon till Two o'clock in the Afternoon, for the Blection of a Director in the room 
of Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., elected Deputy-Govern: vr, witich Election will be declared 
at such time as the General Court shall appoint to receive tho Report of the Serutineers, 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary, 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock precisely. 
N.B.—Printed Lists of the Proprietors qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 
Office on Saturday, the 12th of October inst. 


[HE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE S! REET, B.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATFR, W. Cater, 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES MOKRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, Co,) 
Anselmo de Arroyave, Es “ (Messrs. A. de Arroyave «nd i Co.) 
Alexander Henry Campovell, Esq. (Messrs. Campbell, and Co.) 
Philip Charles Cavan, «sq. (Messrs, Cavan, Lubbock, aud 0.) 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, aud Cohen. ) 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henekeli, Du Buisson, and Co.) 
coe du Pré Grenfeli, (Messrs. | ascve, Grenfell, and Sons.) 
Adolphus Klockmann, E-q. (Messrs. Klockmann and Fesser.) 
Junins Spencer Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. Peabody and Co.) 
John Moilett, Esg., Austinfriars -passage. 
George Garden Nicol, Esq. (Deputy-C hairman of the Chartered Mercantile 
of India, London, and China.) 
Peter P. Kalli, Esq. (Messrs ih Brothers.) 
John Henry William Schroeder, Esq (Messrs. J. H. Schroeder and 
Robert Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Smith and Co, 
Frederic Somes, Esq. (Messrs. Somes, Mallens, an: ‘i Co. ) 
George Young, Esq. (Messrs. Beghie, Young, and Co.) 
MANAGER—Mr. Geo. Henry Whyting. 

BANKERS— Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SoLIctToRS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 44, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
SEecuRITY.—Capital, 1WO MILLIONS STERLING, 

Fully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary, 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested, 

Losses promptly and liberally settled. All Risks rated ppon their own merit, 
Forms of proposal and every information will y ‘wees ed on application at the 
Temporary Ortices, 31, Threadneedle-street, London, E. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, £.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS— i861, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esa., Chairman. 


JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thos, G. Be Hy. Cutler, Esq. Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
James C. ©. Bel Henry Davidson, Esq. W. Kk. Robinson, Esq. 


Charles Cave, Esq George Field, sq. 
Ed. H George Hibbert, 
Geo. W. Cottam, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium, 
BONUS.—The Decenma! Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January. 


Martin T. smith, Esq., MP, 
Newman’ Smith, " 


vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the snms insured, accurding to their respective 4 
The Quinquennial Additions made to Policies issued after the -_ of January, 1842, vary 

in like manner from £28 17s_to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insur 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES. —A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either ry a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security of 
effected with | this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acq 

equate 

Insurances Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


‘HE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors are prepared to receive APY LICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, bearing interest ut te rate of five per cent. per aunum, guaran! by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
The Debentures are for tive years from the Ist of July last, with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate o 
Coupons for the payment, half-yearly, of the interest, are attached to the Debentures, 
Forms of Application may be obtained at this Oilice. 
THOS, R, WATT, Secretary. 


Com: *s Offices, 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 
September loth, 1861, 


ALS LSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


Baron LIeBIG and all the Facuity, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs, HARRIN grr PARKER and CO., 54, Pall-Mall, and 14, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, S.W 


ALLsopr's PALE ALE. — FINDLATER, MACKIE, 


nd CO, to announce that they are now prepared t» supp! 
Prices, PALK ALE of the fluest quality in Bottles and Casi 


and upwards. 
= under London-bridge Railway Station. Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, 8.B. 
S 4 CE—-LEA AND PERREINS 
Beg uv caution the Public against tottet Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Po by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Wholesale and for Kxport, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. 
ndon, &o, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT FLOUR 


CORN 
“THIS I8 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are tobe 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Bokeue, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Good strong Congou Tea, 2s, Od., 38., and 8s.4d, Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s, 3d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Tea and ‘Coffee ' to the valine of 40s., sent carri free to 
railway ‘station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on ce eation. 


GLENELELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN and yrusmaaeed by. HER MAJESTY 
LAUNDKESS to be the FINEST STARCH Pshe EVER USED, Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &e. —WOTHERSP’ OON and CO., Glasgow 1 and London nm. 


MONE 3Y ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergy men, Officers 
in either Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on revere 
sionary. freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.— 

to A. B., 6, Norri-street, St, James’s, London, s.W. 


ASTH MA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA— 

By immediate contact with the air cells and passages the fumes of yd yeas afford 
instantaneous relief. The rem ety, is adapted for use by all patients, n (in this 
country) and prepared only by SAVORY and MOOKE#, Chemists Her yiajesty, 
143, NEW BOND sTREET; Belgrave-square; and 1, Lancaster-verrace, 
Hyde-park, London. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual 
pepsia), consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhea, nervousness, bi 
ness, acidity, flatulency, distension hemorrhoids, of of liver,” 
re, .8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorlana, br. Cam mpbe 
Packed in tins, with full instructions, 28. 9d., 21bs, “bibe., l1s.; 121bs., 
free of carriage, 40s.— Du ‘and Co., 77, Regent , London; 
street; 4, 63 and 150, Oxford-street; 229 and $30, 
ugh all respectable Grocers aud 


= 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 
AN D BAR RAUD 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Desigus for | the ahove, for Ecclesiastical and ic purposes, 


GTAINED | GLASS “WIN DOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 


4, rye STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will forward, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PasceD 
CATALOGUE fot Dee: rative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 


65, a8 8 STREET, W. 
OSLER GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
all Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 = 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD StkEEt, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW Rooms, BRoap STREET. 
Established 1807. 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION- 
Heraldic and Mural Paintin, in Fresco, &c. &c. Gothic Paper- 
ngs. Designs and Estimates nished, or an d Priced upor 


application. 
HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS. —The | New Patterns for the Season are now ready. To be had of all Stationers. 


‘DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


[NPA OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


Somerset House, Strand, forward os se a ppticnticn) Lists of the necessary 
Outtits every appointment, with Prices of eac cle. N.B.—Thres! pore India Gause 
Waistcva' India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir partie Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Eetablishment. 


STAINED DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON, having been frequently asked for Bed-room 


Furniture to correspond in design with the Guthie and Medieval Houses now so 
feqnently erected, have manufactured a E SUITE of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE of STAINED DEAL. to which they invite the attention of the Clergy and Geutle- 
men furnishing Country Houses. it is plain and simple in character, and moderate in 


ice, 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tutteuham-court-road, Loudon, W. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXII, 
wiil be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


CONTENTS: 
I, LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOL. V. 
Il. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
Ill. LAVERGNE’S AGRICULTURE OF FRANCE. 
1V. O'DONUGHUE’S MEMOIRS OF THE O'BRIENS. 
Vv. CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
VI. THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL, 
VIL. ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. THIERS’ REVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 
1X. THE WORKS OF ELIZABETH BROWNING BARRETT. 
X. DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
XL, THE DISUNION OF AMERICA. 
NOTE ON EDUCATION MINUTE. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX., 


is THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I, SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

Il. LLF&, ENTERPRIZE, AND PERIL LN COAL MINES, 
Ill, IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 

IV. NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER, 

V. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

VI. PLUTARCH. 
VIL. EDUCATION OF THE POOR, 

VIII. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
1X, ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH RATE QUESTION, 
JoHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


THE... WESTMIN' STER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


CONTENTS: 

I. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

IL. BLOGRAPHY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Ill. A VISiT TO THE MORMONS. 

IV. COUNT DE CAVOUR, 

V. THE APOUALY PSE. 

VI. THE RIVAL AMERICAN CONFEDERACIES, 
VIL. TRADES UNIONS, 

| LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Phi hy.—2, Politics, Sociology, 
and Traveis.—3. Science.—4. History and —5. Lettres. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William- “street, | Strand. 


(AUTION.— SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tvucxer’s 
PaTENT, or SOMNIER FS 8 Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Pureha ers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
Which ounew nee of the general appearance of the SMEB’S SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential uavantu are sacrijiced. 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons.” ‘having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


i siderab 
7 REDUCED SCALE UF PRICES. 
Size No. . for Bedsteads 8 feet wide 25s. 0d, 
” 4 878. 6d, 
5 45s. 0d, 
Other sizes in proportion. To he « obtained of : almost ‘all respectable Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken my each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
“ Tucker’s Patent. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
PIECE Puree of the above are wognested. before finally deciding, 0 wists WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHO They contain such an pescetmven NDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMN BY PIECES, FiRE- IRONS, and GENERA TRONMONGERY 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for vat iety, novelty, Coe of design, or 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
\. Bronzed Fenders, with standards a4 to £5 12s,; Steel Fenders, 
ibe. ditto, rich ormolu ornaments, from to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
to £80; Fire-Lrons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 48, ‘Tie BURTON and ail other 
ATENT™ STOV ES, with radiating hearth- plates. 


BEDSTEA DS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. 
RTON has six LARGE SH Ow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DisPLa Y of Lampe, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 

and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked ropor- 
Sonate’ with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most C hibtinemt hed in 


this country. 
Shower Baths, from vee 88, Od. to £6 Os, eac 
Lamps (Moderateur) from .. . Od, to £8 10s, SS 
on” other kinds at the same rate. ) 


Pure Colza Oil 4s. per gallon, 
CUTLERY. WARRANTED.—The most varied asso 


of TABLE CUT LERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALK 

URTON’S, at prices that are remunerative rab because of bg largeness of the sales. 
inch Ivory -handled Table Ki Knives, with 

Mitch, pe if to balance, 6d. per dozen ext: ‘per from 

to . per dozen ; extra fine Ivory, with silver ferrules, $0s, 808. to 50s, ; ‘White 

Table Knives, 6s. per dozen; Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, as. $d. per pair; Black Horn 

Knives, 70, $4, p per Desserts, 6s. ; Carvers, 2s. Black Wood-Handled Table 


dozen; Table Steels, from is. ecch. The largest Stock in 


ent 
8. 


and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the 


WiLL LLIAM 8. BURTON’ GENERAL UBNIS SHING 


of Fuur Hundred Iustrations of Sock oF of Stenting sliver and Blectre 
‘sh-Cov 


M 
ers, Marble Chiimney- Pi he’ : ot Water 
es, Clocks, Table Guulery, Baths, Turnery, and B 
ing, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., Liste Plans of the 
verge Show -Roome, at 89, Oxford-street 1, 1a, ‘aa 4, Newman-street; 


and 6, Porry's-place; arid 1, Newman-mews, London 


In a few days will be published, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. ’S RED LETTER DIARIES 


and CALENDARS for 1862. Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety of 
tizes fur the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists ou application, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


IN THE PRESS.-NEW POCKET BOOK. 
THE CHU RCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1 
h Account, &c, &c., and 


Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons of each Dero 
& great amount of information on matters generally poke my to Churchmen, 


Price TWO SHILLINGS, 


Society ror PROMOTING CHRISTIAN :—London, 77, Great 
n's-street, Lincoin’s-inu-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C,; 16, Hanover-street, 
ver-square, W. ; W.; and and by all Booksellers. 


GRATIS, AND POSTAGE 1 FREE, 


A CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE of NEW and 

POPULAR BOOKS, the pabsehed  Petaee of which vary from 1s. to £31 10s., now 
reduced in price, commencing at 4d. up t All new perfect in 
é same as if the fui ice were — TLBERT, 

Copthall back of the Bank of England, London, E. Please copy the address. 


[LLUMIN ATION.—LAING’S EDITION OF MANUAL 


OF ILLUMINATION. Woodcut Llustrations, 
LAING’S COMPANION TO MANUAL OF ILLUMI- 
NATION, Numerous Woodeut Iilustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 
London; Winsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Booksellers and Artiste’ 


work ‘wht h t pace its ith: firs’ 
“A work which musi s author 
‘the treatme the Joints their special com 


TH H E 2 U E E N, of SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 
er | —A Dalecariian Mother taking her Child to be 
Baptiond First at the Grea’ t Dog Show.—The Princess Mary of Cambridze.— 
Portrait of the Earl of Ezlinton.—An Illustration of the “ Female Labour” Question,— 
ng at Sydney,— Mary, Queen of " 
L—Fou taining di Flowers, wi Tilust: 
r pages, containing directions for makiu ustra- 
tions of the various tuols required, and diagrams of the different ke. a Rose 
Mat or reiting and Velvet pylique,—Antimacassar in Embroi- 
a n uslin an 
ve » Be agal Rose, Printed in Colours, Designed to Illustrate the Art of Making Paper 
jowers. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on receipt of Six Stamps. 
London : 248, Strand, W.C. 


Pakis— —THE EXHIBITION BUILDING.—THE 

DER of THIS DAY, price Punrpence, contains :—Fine View of the Wovden 

Buildine Oo; Exhibition 1862—What Paris teaches us—Un Pedestals for Monuments— 

Chichester Cathedral and Kestoration—Old and New Baths (with View)—Report on — 

Thames Embankment—Origin of Tram ways— Ventilation of Coal-vaults— 

nal Al tar-stones—Masters and Workmen—Cathedrais—Chureh-building News— 
Provincial News —Competitions, 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and id all } Booksellers. 


NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—Part 2s. 6d., of the 
PRACTICE OF UNDER with the Forms, &e, By 
D.C, Macrak, and A. A. Dok sters 

This is the only work (ies the whole law at one a 


CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AGISTRATES’ LAW.—The New Part Ei ht) of COX'S Ss 
ALB, dre by ll the 


w read . 6d. ssued re 
Cox’ Recorder of Falmou 


CROCKFORD, Strand, W.C. 
for immediate publication, 


Preparing 
FACSIMILE OF ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH 
A 


MANUSCRIPT of GRAY’S 


Just published, dedicated to the Olergy, &o., price 1s. 64. 
PUBLIC READING: the Causes of its Defects, and the 
Oertain Means for their Removal. By ALEXANDER BELL, Professor of Biooution. 


and Oo., Berners-street. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA. 


and Co., 23, 


N O ANTECEDENT IMPOSSIBILITY IN MIRACLES: 
of oer romenn styled piritual,” with Letters from Dr. 
William Howitt, and others. 
J. H. and J. PARKER, Oxford and London. 


Fourteenth Edition. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


(CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
By the late Mr. TAYLOR. With fr incor The w 
and ta alphabetical order, with numerous salitions. Ilustrated wi 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


BELL S ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. Twenty-nine Vols., Feap. 8vo, £2 12s. 
New Edition of the following are now ready. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. From the first regular Comedy to the > of An] 
Eighteenth woluding ther sonzs of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Fletcher, beter, &c.; Shirley, Suckling, Dry au he the 
— of the Vanbragh, Covzreve, Farquhar, Sheridan, 
POETICAL WO With Notes and M emoirs, 2s. 64 
OLDHAM’S POETICAL i With Notes and Memoir, 2s. 6a. 
GRIFFIN, ] Boxy, a and Co., , Stationers’-hall-court, London, 


Al TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE JOIN INTS. With 
Woodcu ice 128. By R. BARW&LL, F.R.C.S.E., 
Oharing-Cross Hospital. “tom L.) 
“ This v volume will be tbe cinas of honest and careful research into 


Dublin Quarterly 
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MR. SKEET’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


F. G TRAFFORD’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION, 5s. BOUND. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of 


a and Suburb.” A New and ee Edition, in Crown §vo, price 5s. cloth, will 
be ready immediately. 

“ We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any reader in quest of athoroughly 
good novel. It is a ve conceived, well wruught-out story; but we ve ng it less as a 
present success than t ofa l career.” — Athencum, 

** Too Much Alone’ an exceedingly suggestive phrase, and what Sortends is admi- 
rably reahzed in the novel of which it is the title. 1tis a thoronghly gvod novel, both in 
gaa and execution, and onght at once to secure for its author an honourable popu- 

ity. Among the rare combination of ed which distinguish it, is its downrizht 
reality — yet does not preclude an infusion of grace into a story of domestic life.” 
—Spectator. 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of 


oon Much Alone.” A New and Chedber Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, is in 
press. 

“ This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract univ ersal attention, _ It is one of 
the most interesting and instructive novels we have ever re: 
hesitate athos, sentiment, and vigour the author is eauially at howe, and we do not 


to ay that he will be carried toa high status amongst the romance writers of the 


Fifth Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, with Annotations by RicHarp 
WHatTELyY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
_ London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 15s. 


INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; English 


Introduction, Translation, and Notes, By THomAs C, SANDAKS, M.A.,, late i 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London: Son, and BovRN, West Strand. 


On the 15th, complete in Two Vols., 8vo, £2 4s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes. Grammatical 
and Exegetical. By WILLIAM WesSTER, M.A., late of King’s College, London, 
formerly Fellow of Queen’s Coliege, Cambridge; snd WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSon, 
.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham 
Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, £1, 
» II, THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE, £1 4s, 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


E DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ The Principles of Psychology,” 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


tains the anthor's right to hold a very high position among c Pp y 
‘ator. 


€ feel assvred that the author is destined to hold a high place in the ranks of English 
novelists, "— Literary cette. 
“Will repay perusal with interest, .... Decidedly interesting. "—Atheneum 
“Opens with grees effect. Ruby reminds us of Thackeray's most successful female 
character—Trix.”"— Globe. 
“ Ruby, the beauty, will stand ont as a distinct rez in the reader’s memory when 
the persone of half-a-dozen intervening novels have melted into cliaos,”— 
ay 
“ Has more than common interest attached to it.”—Observer. 
wh the novel to all dwellers in ‘City and Suburb,’”— 


- The author has pane usa really pleasing novel. The story is replete with interest,”— 
Morning Chronicle, 
“The announcement of a new work from this author’s pen comnet me toexcitecuriosity, 
tp a of that which is so dear to a novel reade really gennine, good 
a. yo resent instance that expectation is tultilied ; Tony ‘and Suburb’ is more 
ility aud finish to the author's works,”—Morning Post, 


OLD VAUXHALL: a Reunnee. By W. H. Marsnatt, Esq. 
Three Vols. Post8vo, (This month, 
FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and PERSONAL ADVEN- 


TURES in Portugal, Spain, France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, New 
Zealand, Andaman Isiands, and Inia, By Lient.-Ccl, BUNBURY. Three Vols., with 
lilustrations, Sls. (Immediately. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET: Three Vols. 


Un the Press, 


ROMANCE OF COLLEGE LIFE. By Isaac Bere. EP. 
Q.C., Author of “The History of Italy.” Two Vols. Post Svo. In the Press, 


VENICE IN 1848-49 UNDER DANIEL MANIN. With 


an Introductory Chapter by Isaac Butt, M.V., @.C., Author of “ The History of 
Italy.” Two Vols. l’ust Syo, (In the Press, 


a Novel. 


MEMOIRS OF MISERS. By Cravs Reppine, Author of 


“Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Un the Press, 


LASCELLES WRAXALL’S NEW NOVEL—Author of 


“Only a Woman,” “The Armies of Europe,” &c, Three Vols, Post 8ve. 
In the Press, 


London: Cuartts J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


In Two Vols., with numerous Engravings, price 12s. in cloth, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By Grorar 
Henry Lewes, Author of “ Sea-Side Studies,” the Life of Goethe,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price £1 11s. 6d. 


(THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement 


and Constrnetion. By HENRY F.R.S E., Author of the Bock of the 
&e.; and KOBKRT SCOTT BuRN, Engineer. In Lar; e 8vo, pp. 562. Illustrated with 
28 Engravings on Copper and 1017 Engravings on Wood, alf-bound. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henny Srernens, 


F.B.S.E. Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Engravings. Price £3, “nalf-bound. 


THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. 
By James SLIGHT and R. Scott BurRN. Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, I’.R.S.E. Royal 
$vo, with 875 Engravings. Price £2 2s. half-bound. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By Cartes M‘Inrosn. 
Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with 1055 Engravings. Price £4 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


THE FORESTER. By James Brown, Wood-Manager to 


the Earl of Seafield. Third Edition. Royal Svo, With Engravings. Price £1 10s. hali-bound. 


FARM ACCOUNTS:—A PRACTICAL SIEM OF 
BOOK-KEEPING, being that recommended in the * Boo! ‘arm”’ ENRY 
F.K.S.E. Royal pr ice 38 . 6d. Also, SEVEN FOLLO ACCOU NT-BOUKS, 
constructed in accordance with the Sy: tens Price 22s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE, 
This day, 8vo, 2s, 6d.; or by post, 2s. 8d. * 


A VINDICATION of the DUKE of MODENA from the 


ARGES of f MR. G cial Documents and other Authentic 
ted and Revised, an by the Marquis of NORMANBY, 


London: BoswortTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; by post, 4s. 8a. 


Tn ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints for the 


Ma the Senate, andthe Bar. My M. BAUTALIN, Vicar-General, and Professor at the 


of suggestions for men who would extempore speaking. . . . Eloquent, 
forcible, full of apposite illustrations.”—Athenaum, 
London: Bosworta and 215, Regent-street. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 8d, 
erent chiefly | on Subjects relating to the Use and 


it of Lit Scientific and Mechanics’ Institutes. By H. WRITE- 
‘A Curat oof T. C. WHITEHEAD, M.A., Incumbent of Gawcott, Bucks; 
Dai 


= iW. 
“hesitate to pronounce it one of the most 4 contributions 
ever aK 5 — not hee science. mt is full of p information.— 


VILLAGE CLUBS AND FESTIVALS. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


VILLAGE SKETCHES: Descri riptive of Club and School 
Festivals, and other Village Gatherings and Institutions. By T.C. WHITEHEAD, M.A., 
Incumbent of Gaweott, Bucks, 
“Much sound good sense and noble » fooling | = displayed in these sketches, We cordi- 
ally wish them a wide circulation.” 
London; BoswortH and 215, Regent-street, 


Just published, in Post 8vo (with po ay Fhotosrsee of Garibaldi and Plan of Gaeta), 
8. c 
LL, THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIAN S THROUGH 
ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKN 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


On Tuesday, Uctober 15th, price $s., 8vo, 
SEASONING FOR A SEASONER;; or, the New Gradus ad 
Parnassum. A Satire. By Brooke B, STEVENS, 
TRABNER ard Co., 0, Vaternoster-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MEMOIR OF BARON LARREY, Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
Grande Armée, From the French. 
___London: HENRY RENSHAW, 353, Strand, 


LORD MACAULAY, é 
In Feap. Svo, cloth, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d, 


BLOGRAPHIE 8 of ATTERBURY, BUNYAN, 
GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, and PITT. Contributed to the Encyclopedia Briton. 
nica. By MacavLay. 

Edinburgh: A. andC. BLACK. London: Lonewanand Co, 


This day is published, price 3s. 
LECTURES on the OFFICE and DUTIES of CHURCH. 


WARDENS, CHAYELWARDENS, and SIDESMEN, PARISH CLERKS, and 
aap 8 Delivered to the Students of the Theological College, Lichfield. by Jams 
THos. L M.A., Chancellor of the Diocese, and late Special Commissary of the Diocese 
of Bathe’ aod Weils. 

RIVINGTONS, Wao: STEVENS and Sons, Bell-yard, London. 
UMAX, Lichfield. 


Now ready, price 4s, 


CANES SUFFERING AS MAN HOW MADE TO 
MANKIND THE ONE PEACE-MAKING AND ALL-EMBRACING ATONEMENT 
R SIN: an Argument from Scripture only. Drawn up as an Appendix to Two Sermons, 
Published: as Preached in the district Church of St. Pani’s, Hampstead. By THomas 
VILLIAMSON PrILE, D.D., of that Church and District, uate Vicar of Luton, 
Beus, and some time Fellow of Trinity Jollege, Cambridge, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 5s. 61, bound, with Eleven Maps, 


> 

A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATITEMATICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient 
Geography of Palestine, Outlines of Astroiemy and © if Geology, a Glossary of "ie 
Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tavles, Questions tur * Examination, the 
Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. Eighteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this Edition of STEWART’s MODERN 
GEOGRAPRY, in order to adapt it to the many importent geographical discoveries and 
political changes of the last few eventful years, 1t is enlarged in size by the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of new matier, and by the use of a more distinet type; while 
— autage has been taken of the thorough revision to which every page Was su nected, to 

smesove it in several other respects, Among the additions will be fuund an Alp 
le of the Chief Koots of Geographical Names, 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 61, sewed, 


CRESUS, KING OF LYDIA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Major Ricnarps. Second Edition, revised by the Author. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In Crown 8vo, with 486 Figures on Wood, price 12s, 


A GLOSSARY OF MINERALOGY. By Witmus 
Bristow, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. ~ 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerts. 
~ COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY BY LANE AND “OTHERS. 
Now ready, VOLUME I, in 8vo, price 253. 


COOPER S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY 
AND ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SURGICAL SCIENCE. New Edition, brought down to 
the Present Time. By SAMUEL A. LAN&, Surgeon to St. Mary’s, and Consulting Surgeon 
to the Lock Hospitals; Lecturer on Clinical Surgery at St. Mary’s Hi ospital, Assisted by 

various eminent Surgeons. In Two Volumes. VOLUME the FIRST 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and’ Co.; WHITTAKER and 
Co. ; HOULSTON WwW RIGHT; H. J. CHURCHILL; BICKERS and BusH; @. 
iGG ; J. WALLER; HALL and Co.; W. ALLAN; J. CORNISH; 
and ©. DALY. Edunimegh: A. and ©. BLACK; and MACLACHLAN, STEWART, and Co, 

Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, and ©o.; and FANNIN and Co, 


"DR. MERYON’S HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 
Vol. L., price 12s, 6d. 


[THE HISTORY of MEDICINE, from the EARLIEST 


AGES to the PRESENT TIME, and of na Delusions Incidental to its Progress. 
By EDWARD MERYON, M.D., F.G.S., & 


“Dr. Meryon has written, con amore, a mind fully with, ithe piss 
importance of = subject, and desirous of doing it all the justice in bis power.”—. 
Medical Journal. 

“If such knowledge as is contained in Dr. Meryon’s work were a little more general, 
we should be spared many reproductions of opinions ond practices which history has 

already condemned as erroneous or mischievous.” — Lance 

“A good history of medicine has long been felt to be a - ae in English literature; 

and, if we may judge from the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.”—Morning Poat, 

“The work is worthy of ail praise for the diligence and good sense shown in its con- 
struction, and for the general seeereny with which it represeuts the outline of the history 
it undertakes to give.”—Ezraminer 

“We have never met witha a on a similar subject which contains more cement for 
the student’s thonght, or more attractive interest for the general reader.”—Jokn 

“This hook contains a quantity of useful information on v — ter, connected with 
medicine, and is extremely interesting, instructive, and amu: 

“Dr. Meryon has treated the subject with at ability, ro eng and research. We 
hope that ihe second volume will speedily follow the one now befure us. The work is 
much wanted, and is in good hands.”—Bel/’s Weekly Messenger. 

We commend this volume Se the general as weil as to the professional reader, as both 
instructive and amusing.”’—Speciator. 


“The object of Dr. Me te ~— not to givea mere history of events, but but to narrate 
the ste ps by W hich an inductive foundation ew gradually laid a true science of 
medicine, and for the establishment of principles wan en may be Ant, "deducti vely as an 
art.”— Westminster Review. has pro- 

“In the execution of his book Dr. Meryon displays an extensive erudition, and 
caged on a work which will be alike interesting to the. public and the medical profession.”— 

heneum, 

“ In these 


se researches we find yee a vast store of interesting and valuable 
es Times and Gaze 


“We may heartil tulate Dr. me on on having afforded us a most clear 
elaborate account the imes of which ory most treats,”—London M 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: 
A Collection of English Poetry relating to the Festival of Christmas. 


strated by Brrxst FosrEr, and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders 
paneitally printed in gold and colours by Epmunp Evans. New ond Improved 


iti . . tal binding, 21s.; antique morocco, 31s. 6d. 
Fiition. Super-royal 8vo, Ornamen' in q q (Shortly. 


NURSERY CAROLS. 
Containing 120 New Nursery Songs and 120 New Pictures. 
Imperial 16mo. Ornamental binding, 3s.6¢. the Press. 


LITTLE MAGGIE AND HER BROTHER. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, 
Author of “ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's School,” “ Arbell,”’ &c. 


Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. [Immediate’y, 


CAVALIERS AND ROUND HEADS. | 


By J. G. EDGAR, Author of “Sea Kings and Naval Heroes.” 
Illustrated by Amy Butts, Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Just ready. | 


LITTLE MARY’S TREASURY OF ELEMENTARY 
KNOWLEDGE. 
Mllustrated with more than 400 Pictures. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s., gilt edges. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
With 130 Illustrations. 
Uniform with the Children’s Bible Picture Book. Royal 16mo, 5s, [Shortly, 


[Shortly, 


GUESSING STORIES; 
Or, the Surprising Adventures of the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Super-royal 16mo, 3s. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Ornamented with Head-pieces and Initial Letters specially designed for this edition. 
Printed in red and black at the Cambridge University Press, 24mo, (Shortly, 


Also, a LARGE PAPER EDITION, Crown 8vo, (Shortly.) © 


THE ACTS and WRITINGS of the APOSTLES. 
By C. PICKERING CLARKE, M.A., late Curate of Teddington. 
Post vo. Vol. I., with Map. | Ready. 


(Just published, 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


ANEW TRANSLATION, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By the Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, B.D. 
Fellow of C, C. College, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Octavo. [In the press, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SERMONS AND REMAINS. 
With Memoir, by the Rev. E. STEERE, LL.D. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. [ Shortly. 


*,* This volume contains some additional remains, which are copyright, and render 
it the most complete edition extant, 


A COURSE OF DOCTRINAL SERMONS FOR 
EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, M.A., 


Vicar of Bridgwater ; Author of the “Sacrament of Responsibility,” and the 
“Second Adam and the New Birth.” 
[Shortly. 


Feap. 8vo. Vol. I., ADVENT TO TRINITY. 


THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH; 
Or, the Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture, 
By the Rey. M. F. SADLER, M.A. 
Third Edition, greatly Enlarged. Feap, Svo. 


PAPERS ON PREACHING AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. 
By A WYKEHAMIST. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, (Just published, 


This volume is an enlargement and extension, with corrections, of the Papers which 
Sppeared in the Guardian in 1858-9. 


A Second Edition, Enlarged, of 
HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 


[ Shortly, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HEBREW POETRY. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of “The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” “ Ultimate Civilization,” &c. 
Octavo, 10s, 6d, [Just ready. 


GIFTS AND GRACES. 
A New Tale, by the AUTHOR of “THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS.” 
Post 8vo. [In the Press. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALESTINE, 
With Especial Reference to the Habits and Customs of Women. 


By M. E. ROGERS. 


Post Svo, 10s. 6d, [ Shortly. 
“THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME;” 
Or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 
By Mrs. GATTY. 
Post 8vo, [In the Press, 


AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS; 
Or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. 


By ANNE BOWMAN, Author of “ Esperanza,” “ The Boy Voyagers,” &c. 


With Illustrations, [Shortly 


A Sixth Edition of 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
Feap. 5s. Antique or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 
Also, a SECOND EDITION of the SECOND SERIES. 
Feap. 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d, [Just published. 


CIVILIZATION CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE 
In Relation to its Essence, its Elements, and its End. 


By GEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.” 


Octavo, 12s. 


[ Shortly. 


Immediately, 


THE EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of ENGLAND. 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London. 


Octavo, 12s, (Ready. 


THE MECHANICS OF CONSTRUCTION; 


Including the Theories on the Strength of Materials, Roofs, 
Arches, and Suspension Bridges. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES, 
By STEPHEN FENWICK, Esq,, of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Octavo, 12s, [Just published. 


Showing its Applicability to Arithmetic (including Interest and Annuities) and 
Mensuration (Superficial and Solid, including Land Surveying), With a ba 
Examples and Useful Tables, 


By W. H. BAYLEY, H.M. East India Civil Service. 
12mo, 6s. 


BELL AND DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 
A Series of Select Works of Favourite Authors. 


The intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series of Volumes for 
general reading, moderate in price, compact and elegant in form, and ina 
style fitting them to be permanently preserved. 

They do not profess to compete with the so-called cheap volumes, believe 


that a cheapness which is attained by the use of inferior type and paper, absence 
of editorial care, and which results in volumes that no one cares to keep, is a false 
cheapness, They desire rather to produce books superior in quality, and relatively as 


cheap. 

Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent editor, and ted at the 
Chiswick Press on fine paper, with new type, and ornaments and initial letters spe- 
cially designed for this series. : 

The Pocket Volumes will include all classes of Literature, both it and non- 


copyright : Biography, History, Voy Travels, Poetry, sacred secular, Books 
of Adventure, and Fiction, They will include Translations of Foreign Books, and 
also such American Literature as may be considered worthy of adoption, 

The Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of authors who cannot secure 
legal copyright in this country, and to remunerate equitably those whose works they 
may reprint. 

The books will be issued at short intervals, in paper covers, at various > from 
1s. to 3s. 6d, and well bound in cloth at 6d. per volume extra, Also in superior 
bindings for presents and prizes, ; 

Now ready, 
Sovrury’s Lirz or Newson. 2s. 6d. Poems. 2s. 6d. 
GrorGce Herpert’s Porms, 2s, Mitton’s Paravisr Losr, 2s, 6d, 
GxrorGe Hxxpertr’s Works. 3s, Mitton’s Parapisr REGAINED, 


Feap. Svo, 63, [Ready, 


Lama's FROM SHAKESPEARE.| OTHER Porms. 2s. 6d. 
; orks are in preparation, 


BELL AND DALDY, 1 


86, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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66, Hanover-squarg, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TEMPLE. 
© book was ever received with more anepipice and dismissed with fess 


Probably 
punvanetion than Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s iately-issu Personal History of Bacon.’ 


Not only in the Times, but in ait ary sources, the real nature of the bow k was 

to light, and although cla 8 pronounced for the hook in the regular quar- 

ters and in the usual way, the hoo only escaped damning by * conventional indul- 

— This month av answer has been bite hed under the title of ‘The Life and 

orrespondence of Lord Bacon,’ and which, in the face 
tion, is attracting the notice of the higher order of littérateurs.”—Literary Bi 


Baron Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy. A Biography = 
The Daughter of King Daher. A Poem. By Tuomas Hoon. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s 


Seven Answers to the “ Essays and Reviews,” in Seven separate 
Essays by Seven Writers, 


Court Life at Naples in our own Times. Two Vols., 2s. (Ready. 
The International Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. _ BalLy, 


Author of “ Festus,” Feap. svo, 7s. 6d. 
The Literary Women of England. 8vo, 18s. 
The Life of Wallace. By | the Rev. J. S. Watson, Author of 


“The Life of Porson,” 8vo, 10s. This month, 
Leaders of Public Opinion i in Ireland. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
The First Volume of the History of the Church of England 


from the Death of Elizubeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. PERky, 4 
‘Feliow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, which has been widely commended a 
the “best” History of the Church of England ever issued, is now reat. and may 
be of all B 8, and at every Library throughout the country. 
Recollections of Labrador Life. (Immediately. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s Shilling Pocket Overland Guide to 
India, Australia, &c. ; containing Map, Biank Page for a Dinr, 
This Jittle work, small portable form (intended fr the contains the 


fullest Boag a n for the Overland Traveller. A Map, marking the Overland Route, 
and a Blank Diary fur Memoranca, wiil be fuund both convenient and useful, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ashcombe Churchyard. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Great Catches; or, Grand Matches. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
The Lady of the Manor of Toperoft. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Joseph in the Snow and the Clockmaker. By Lady Wattace. 


‘Lhree Vols., 318. 6 


My Daughter Marjorie A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


Post 8-0, 10s. 6d. 
My Eldest Brother. By the Author of “Our Farm of Four 


Acres,” “* Frum Hay Time to Hopping. ” Two Vols. Post svo, 21s. 
Vanity Church. A Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
Crow’s-Nest Farm. A Novel. By the Author of “Effie 


Vernon” Post 8vo, 10s. 
The Old Manor’s Heir. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Wheat and Tures. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 


Post 8v0, 10s. 6: 


The Old Roman Well. A Romance of Dark Streets and Green 
ae THIRD EDITION IS NOW RFADY, AND MAY BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 


Crispin Ken and the Destitute Clergy. 
The opponents of this new story of clerical ite, “ Crispin Ken,” have not hesitated 
to the exaggeration of the state of destitution in which one of the 
the book (a Clergyman) is represented. The ahsvuiute truthfulness of 
the sketch, "which was taken, with all the terrible wretchedness it presents, from 
life, is this 'week vindicated beyond cavil by the frightful sufferings of a clergy man 
that have just been ny my under _— ¢ notice in the Times. The reliabl ity of 
these scenes in “Crispin ” has been already testified to by the Saturday Review, 
Morniny Post, ant many other journals of the day. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 


CONTENTS: 
I. PRINCIPLE AND NO-PRINCIPLE IN FOREIGN POLICY. 
Il, MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE:—PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
Ill. THE GREAT ARABIAN, 
IV. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
V. DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND ELSIE VENNER, 
VI. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
VIL. STREET BALLADS. 
VIIi. TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 
IX. IS CUTTON KING? 
X. THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES. 


XXVI. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The FourTH EpiITIoN, in Three Vols., of 


G &B. 
» 


In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE STABLE OF THE TOWER: an Historical 


1AM HARRISON AINSWORTH. Wifb lllustrations by Gilbert. 


This day is published, the Ture EDITION, Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


ANNHAUSER ; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 


APoem. By VILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


Post 8v0, 10s. with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE IN THE “CLAYMORE” ON THE 
=QQAST OF GYRIA DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. By Mrs. Hanvary, of 


published, price 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Vol. II. With the 
Dri VoLUME of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL, 
Just published, Part VILI., price 1s., of 


ORLEY F FARM: a , Tale. By ANTHONY | Troutore, Author of 
Iiustrations pr Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” &c, With Two 


early ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


‘THE DUTCH AT HOME. Essays from the Revue des es Deus 
Mondes. By ALPHONSE Author of The English at Home.” 

by LascELLES Wkax 
1. GROLOGY IN 6, PAUPRRISM AND CHARITY. 

2: DuTCH MANNERS. 7. THR UNIVERSITIES. 

3. THE BEDS. HE JEWS IN HOLLAND. 

4. THE 9. ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

5. WHALES AND WHALING. 10. A PaGE OF DuTCH HISTORY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


We have no Saviour but Jesus, and no Home but Heaven. 


“ This volume, to which the author sy not thought proper to attach his name, manst a. 
welcomed with especial gratification those who look forward tw that heavenly h 
which he so wondrously and deli; portrays. .... It proves in a manner as neat 
tiful as it is convincing. the doctrine of THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN, 

t demonstrates THE INTEREST WHICH THOSE IN HEAVEN FEEL IN EARTH, and pi 
with remarkable clearness, that such an interest exists, not only swith H. Almixhty, 
among the angels, but also among the spirits of departed friends.” —Glag, 

“Tt treats of a subject interesting to all—‘ Heaven our Home,’ poe ney a ir 
HEAVEN, the RECOGNITION of Le ey in HEAV+N, and THE INTEREST WHICH TH 
IN HEAVEN FEEL IN EARTH; and i bear a perusal.” — Be; 

der. 


“This work gives POSITIVE AND spores VIEWS OF HEAVEN, asa counteraction to to t 
ace and uni aspects in which the subject is so commonly presehted,”—Z 
urchman. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN AND CO., AND HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE SHILLING POCKET 


OVERLAND GUIDE 


TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 
Containing MAP, BLANK PAGES for a DIARY, &c. 


This small Work, in a small portable form (intended for the pocket), contains the 
fullest infurmation for the Overland ‘| raveller. 


A Map, marking the Overland Route, and Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 
found both convenient and useful, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON lst NOVEMBER, 
Price ONE SHILLING post free. 
The “LITERARY BUDGET” is a complete and perfect :ecord of the Literature of 
the Month, and contains critical notices of every New Work published during the 


coe month, and original essays and leading articles of the Literary, 
usical, and Scientific topics of the day. 


Orders received by all News fone in town and country. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


13, Grxat MagLBOROUGH-STREBT, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora, 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake iat 
8vo, with Portrait, and numerous illustrations, 2is, 


“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund ot 
information, aud spirited ‘illustrations, will comma) a a wide circle of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.”—Athene! 


[THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER 


K.C.B. With his Correspondence. From his Private Papers. By Mj r-Gen 
ELERS NAPIER. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. (Just ready. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC SKETCHES 


IN RUSSIA. Two Vols., 21s. 


TH E SECRET HISTORY. OF THE COURT. “OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Evited from Rare and Unpublished Documents, by 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, 


‘THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN OP 


NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price 5s., bound and illustrated, forming the new 
volume of “ HURST AND BLACKEiT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP ED. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
C OUNTY SOCIETY. Three Volumes. 


. “Vérité sans peur.” 
NOTICE TO Quit. By W. G. Witts, Author of “ Life's 
“A oan. interest never flags. There is real genius in this 
writer.’’—Spectator, 
BAST AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


“A good novel. The author has wit and knowl dge in abundance, and an el — 
mastery of words. He succeeds in keeping our curiosity awake to the end.” —Daily 


[HE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By Epwarp 


Three Vols. 


ITLONS,” 


THE NEW NOVEL.—In Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


THE ANCHORET OF MONTSERRAT. 


By Mrs. KELLY. Now ready at every Library. 
Just published, New Edition, with Additions, price 53s. cloth, 


FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” By Dr. Dickson. 
“ Aimost as entertaining as a novel.” — Westminster Review. 
SEM RKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, the Thirty-fuurth Thousand, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


SOYER’ 5 MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 

for the E reparation of every meal of the day, and = the 

Nursery and sick the ALFXIS SOYER. With Tilustrations on Wood, &c, 

le Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom.”— 
neet, 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, System 
of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Piates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Seventh Edition, Feap., 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE; an 


of the Progrees and or “Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, an in; aud of their Treatmen 

and other Hygienic Means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D., L_R.C.S., aud F.R.P.S, Bdin- 
burgh, F.R M.C 8. Lundon, &e. 

“ Dr. Guily has published a large and elaborate work on the Water Cure, which is, we 
think. the best treatise on the subject that has ye! —W 

jully’s book is ng bya well-educated man. This work is 
db fart st scientific that we have seen on pa’ 

Me Of all the expueitions which have been bublished respecting the : Water Cure, this is the 
most tangible aud complete.”—Literary Gazet 


London : SIMPKIN, ahd Co,, 
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The Saturday Review. 


On October the 16th will be published, in Three Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


Reprinted from “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 
By the AUTHOR of ** TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. | 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just out, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A FACT ROMANCE. 
By the Avrnor of “It's Never Too Late To Menp.” 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In the Press, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Edited by ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 

Printed and Published by Emity Fatturvut & Co., at the Victoria Press. 

This Volume, printed by women, will contain ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS by 
the following eminent writers:— Alfred ‘ennyson, W. M. Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Coventry Patmore, John Foster, iarriet Martineau, Barry Cornwall, « 
R. M. Milnes, Rev. C. Kingsley, Rev. F. Maurice, Julia Kavanagh, Geraldine Jews- 
bury, Mrs. Grote, Dinah Muloch, James Lowell, the Author of “ Paul Ferroll,” the 

Author of “ A Lost Love,” G. 8, Venables, Matthew Arnold, &ec. Xe, 


Super-royal Svo, cloth, £1 1s.; morocco, £1 10s, 


Also in the Press, 
SIGHTS AND STORIES; 
An Illustrated Christmas Book for Boys and Girls. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


Now ready, Thirty-fifth Thousand of the 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK TRACT. 
By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 


Revised Edition, with List of Banks opened in England and Wales, 1d. each, 
or 5s. per 100, 


Emuty Fatrurvtt and Co., Victoria Press, Great Coram-street, W.C. 


Just published, Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 


Author of “Gleanings in Natural History,” “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” 
* Windsor and Eton,” &c. 


“These Lectures are full of curious and amusing anecdotes, and whilst highly instruc- 
tive and interesting to the seafaring man, tu whom they were addressed, are worth reading 
by anybody.”"—Athenaum, August sist. 

“ A twofold interest is possessed by this little volume. It is interesting in itself as pre- 
senting many well-selected facts relating to various departments of Natural History; 
further interesting, as evidencing that neither age nor its infirmities have rendered torpid 
the desire to benefit his fellow creatures which has always distinguished our veteran 
author.”—Globe, September 12th. 

“These Lectures are brief and lively, abounding in curiously interesting matter, and 
amusing anecdotes, and are calculated to foster a love for Natural History with all who 
read them, aud especially with children.”—English Churchman, September 12th, 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


10 WHICH HAVE BEEN UNITED THE LIBRARIES FORMERLY CONDUCTED BY 
Messrs. CHURTON, Holles-street ; HODGSON, Marylebone-street; and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIUNS, THREE, FIVE, AND TEN GUINEAS. 


Country or Club Subscriptions from TWO GUINEAS to any amount, 
according to the supply required. 


GREAT ADVANTAG®S arc offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, 
in the large number of Volumes supplied at one time, 

All the NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

The BEST FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN BUOKSare also added immediately 
on application. 

All the MAGAZINES and REVIEWS: Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contem- 
poraine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussiche Jahrbucher, &e. 

The COLLECTION of STANDARD WORKS «f ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LITERATURE is very large, and has been accumulating since 1786, 

CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on applicatiun. 

A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPikS of NEW BOOKS of the PAST SEASON, 
being clean and perfect copies of the most Popular Works of the day withdrawn from 

, at VERY REDUCED PRICEs. 


THE UN'TED LIBRARIES: 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


An Enquiry into its real Effects on the well-being of the People 


of the United States, and into the Cause of its Disruption. 
With an Examination of Secession as a Constitutional Right. 


By JAMES SPENCE. 
8vo. In a few days, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


EAST LYNNE. 


Three Vols. Ready at every Library. 


“A tale of remarkable power; the whole story exhibits juestionable genius and 
originality.”—Daily News. 

“ Excellently worked out, The anthor really understands country life, and she sketches 
odd or strange characters unusually well.”—Spectator. 

“ So full of incidents, so exciting in every page, so admirsbly writ 
knows how to go to bed without reading to tte last 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By J. HENEAGE JFSSF, 
Author of “The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 


8vo, with Portraits, 15s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


SECOND EDITION OF “THE SILVER CORD.” 


On Monday, the 14th inst., will be published, in Three Vols., Post 8vo, price Sls, 6d. 
THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &e. 


Second Eaition. 


“If to create excitement from the first chapter to the last be the great ohject in writing 
a novel, Mr. Shiriey Brooks has achieved a most remarkable success—for a more exciting 
ry than ‘The Silver Cord’ was, perhaps, never written,” —Braminer. 
“A very curious and powerful story.” — Atheneum. 
“ There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. Almost every chapter has 
its own striking situation allotted to it, and we are yay kept on the alert, watching 
something even more startling than all that has gone ’—Saturday Review, 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


IN FOUR DIVISIONS, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or half morocco, £2 10s, 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
In Six Vols., cloth, £3; or Three Vols., half morocco, £3 12s. 
THE CYCLOPASDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s,; or Two Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 
THE CYCLOPAVIA OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
In Eight Vols., cloth, £4 16s.; or Four Vols., half morocco, £5 12s. 
THE CYCLOPAIDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


#,* For full details, sce Prospectus, which may be had from the 
Publishers, or through ony Bookseller. 


Tax Tres, October 4th, 1861, 

“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, however, impossible to give any 
sufficient imprcssion of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the 
information generally required upon every conceivable topic. A good Encyclopedia, 
as every one knows, is a compendious library, and though students may require 
further information up.n some points that its summaries contain, even students will 
be surprised in this instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once 
adopt the habit of resorting to its pages. For al! practical purposes a large propor- 
tion of the articles may be said to be exhaustive ; they are accurate to a degree which 
will strike even those who know what pains have been taken to render them so: and, 
as they are concise as well as full, every column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the 
owner has a reservoir out of all proportion to the library shelves it will occupy.” 


Saturpay Revisw, September 28th, 1861. 

“Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very favourably of this new 
pedia. Its great recommendation is not its I jive ch : (though Ae pone 
only averages about half a guinea a volume), but its originality, completeness, and 
general trustworthiness, We may express a hope that its enterprising publisher will 
have no reason to regret his considerable venture. He is vot likely, we think, to have 
to complain of want of patronage, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his 
four great divisions may be purchased separately as a work complete in itself. Few 
may be able to afford the whole series; but t.ere are many who would be glad to 
pe example, a Dictionary, while others will require, for 

uliar tastes or studics, the Geographical Cyclopedia, or those of the Arts 
ces, or of Natural History.” 


Srgctator, September 28th, 1861, 
“It is a work that may saf ly be consulted by the most advanced students, 
likely to hold the most A in the 
some great revolution in sci us i our wisest philosophers 
are still groping in the dark." ’ 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Oct. 12, 1861. 


PUBLISHED BY ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


Price 2s. 6d., ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE REVIEW, 


A Quarterly Miscellany of Entertaining and Instructive Articles on Scientific Subjects. 
Epitep By JAMES SAMUELSON, 


AUTHOR ov “ THE EARTHWORM AND THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY,” “ THE HONEY-BEE,” ETC. 


“Porutar Screncr” is an expression of such wide significance, that we deem it 
advisable to explain, briefly, the nature of the information that our new Periodical is 
intended to disseminate. 


It will not partake of the character of the abstruse “ Quarterlies,” or the “ Transac- | 


tions” of Scientific Societies, nor will it be framed simply for the amusement of those 
who desire to employ Science as a mere pastime. Its contents will be addressed to 
those numerous readers who, without making any pretensions to rank amongst the 
learned, desire to become acquainted with the truths of science; a pursuit which 
they are frequently deterred from following, by the abstruse language in vogue 
amongst scientific men, or from the nature of their ordinary avocations being too 
laborious and engrossing to allow of close study during leisure hours. 
In order to meet the requirements of this porticn of the ity, every 

means will be adopted to procure and publish the latest and most accurate informa- 
tion on all subjects of which the Journal will treat, and it will be our constant care 


that such knowledge shall be conveyed im popular and attractive language, free from established with a view to popu'arize Science aud unfold the varied attractions of the, 


obscure or unintelligible verbiage, 


Each number will contain from four to eight systematic, instructive articles (illus- 
| trated when needful) on subjects connected with some of the following sciences, viz:— 
| Astronomy, GroGraPnry, MINERALOGY, 
Botany, Gro.oey, Puysics, 

CuEMIsTRY, ZooLoey, 
Eranovocy, Microscopy, &e., 
Scrzence applied to the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, and Agiiculture. 
Partaking somewhat of the character of these articles will be a limited number of 
Reviews or Essays on questions that have been treated in books or pamphlets 
| published during the Quarter, such as may be deemed of sufficient interest to the 
reading community; and these will not be mere critiques, nor will they simply reite- 
rate known facts, but they will seek to develop new truths connected with the subjects 
under consideration. 
| In addition to the more lengthy Reviews, we may, when occasion requires, indicate 
such recently published works as ure deemed suitable for or perusal, 
A short Epitome of notable Discoveries and Events in the scientific world wiil con- 
clude our programme as it now stands; and, in order to render this nore complete, 
We invite the communications of the Secretaries of Field Clubs and other Societies 


| Natural World, 


Now ready, No. I, OCTOBER, 1861, containing— 


INTRODUCTION, 
CORN. By Professcr Jamus Bucxmay, Illustrated by the Author, 
THE DAISY, By Mrs, Lanuxstzz, Illustrated by J, E. Sowerby. 


THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, By P. H. Gosss, F.R.S,’ Illustrations by the 


Author, Engraved by Tuffen West, F.L.S. 
THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, By the Forror. Illustrations by the Author, 
and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S,; Engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 
IRON AND STEEL. By Professor Rosert Hunt, F.R.S, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. By Professor Anstep, F.R.S. 
THE BREATH OF LIFE, By W. Crooxss, F.C.S. 


THE WEST COAST OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, By the Eprroz, With a 
Coloured Map. 

THE GREAT COMET OF 1861, By Jawes Brzzx, Illustrated by the Author, 
REVIEWS :— 

and Life of the Globe.” 

i e and Sporting Dogs.” 

Books suitable for Popular Perusal or Instruction. 
MISCELLANEA :— 

‘The Liverpool and Manchester Field Naturalists’ Societies. 

Rewards and Honours for Proticiency in Science, 

Quarterly Retrospect. 


The “ Popular Science Review” will appear in October, January, April, and July, price Half-a-Crown. 
Price to Subscribers, 10s. per Annum, carriage free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE TO ANY BOOKSELLER OR THE PUBLISHER. 


NOW READY. 
OUR SOCIAL BEES. 
> of Town and Country. By A, WYNTER, M.D. Second Edition, 540 pp., 
There are Forty-five Articles, among which will be found: London Smoke— Mock 
Aluctions—Our Peck of Dirt—The Artificial Man—Britannia’s Smeiling-Bottle—Commercial 
rief—Preserved Meats—London Stont—Wenham-Lake Ice—The Turkish Bath—Who is 
Mr. Renter ’—Fortnight in North Wales—The Englishman A p about the 
Lakes— Physical ‘Antipathies—Human Hair—Brain Diticulties, 


By the same Author, 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILISATION. 


Reprinted from the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. Fourth Edition, 540 pp., 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


CONTENTS: The London Commissariat—Food and its Adniterations—Advertisements— 
Gardens—Rats— Woolwich Arsenal—Shipwrecks— Lodging, 
of Soldiers—The Electric Telezraph—Fires and Fire Insurance—The Police and the Thieves 
—Mortality in Trades and Professions—Lunatic Asylums. 
DR. LANKESTER ON FOOD. 
Crown &vo, cloth, complete, 8s. Part I.,1s.; Part IIL., 1s. 6d, 
peant I. contains: Water—Salt—Heat-givers: Oil, Butter, Fat—Flesh-formers: Animal 
PaRt II, contains: Alcohol: Wines, Spirits, and Beer—Con 
DR. LANKESTER ON THE USES OF ANIMALS IN 
RELATION TO THE INDUSTRY OF MAN. Price 1s. 


1, On Silk. 3. On Leather. 5. On Soap. 
2. On Wool and Hair. | 6. On Utihzation of Waste. 


4. On Bone, 
OLD BONES ; 
or, Notes for Young Naturalists. the Rev, W. 8. Symonps, Rector of Pendock. 
Intended as a gnide to those who wish to become uainted with natural history. 
Feap. 8vo, pries 2s. Od., full Mustrated. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. 


attractive m r uty, Uses, or Associations. NK le 
8vo, coloured by hand, 4s. ; plain, 2s, 6d. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. 
(a Plain and Easy Account of); together with their Classification, Arrangeme 
Senora, Structure, and Pumctions, Direstions 
for Drying. By Mrs. LANKESTER. Fully Lllustrated, price 4s. coloured ; 2s. 0d. plain, 


THE FERN COLLECTOR’S ALBUM: 

fand pags Description of enck Fern, printed im the 
an a on of exc ern, prin colou e ti 
blank for the Collector to ailix the ari "specimen; en filled, 
and complete collection of this interesting family of plants. Handsomely bound, 
price One Guinea. 
A LARGE EDITION, without Descriptive Letter-pr handsomely bound, One Guinea, 
Small Edition, 113 in. by 8} in.; Large Edition, 173 in. by 11 1n, 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


ConTENTS: Ha’f-an-hour on Structure—Half-an-hour in the Garden—Half-an-hour in 
the Country—Half-an-hour at the Pond-side—Half-an-hour at the Sea-side—Half-an-hour 
Indoors—Appendix—The Preparation and Mounting of Objects. 


THE FOOT AND ITS COVERING. 


on the right- 


Comprisi full slation of Dr. 
HIST. 


The Laws and Practice of Whist. C@LEss. As played at th 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Tomo, clothe wilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM; 


HERALDRY FOUNDED ON FACTS ; 


» t of Arms. J.R. PLANCHE, Rouge Croix. Second Edition, with 
Raaitional more 200 Illustrations from. the most Authentic Sources, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Lluminated Frontispiece, price 6s. 
HOW TO ADDRESS TITLED PEOPLE. 
panion to the Writing Desk; or, How to Address, Begin, and End Letters 
: ther with a Table of Precedence, copious List 
Abbreviations, Rules for Punctuation, Instructions in Correcting for the Press, a 
other Useful Information. Price 1s., gilt edges, . 


CONSUMPTION (Practical Observations on the Prevention of), 
my 8vo, 5s. 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY (commonly called Bright's 
nnd om Medicine at the. Skidalesex Hospital 


Medical College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., with [Justrations from Nature by 


Tuffen West. 


NEW UARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXIX., for OCTOBER, Price 28.64, CONTENTS: ndic Literature: 
and Anti-Sceptics—The British Association at Manchester— 

Turkey —Summary of the Literature of the Quarter: Biography, Guide-Books, 

History, Science and Art, Poetry, Novels, Miscelianevus, 


RAY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. BLACKWALL’S “SPIDERS,” and the EARLIER 


PUBLICATIONS of this Society, are NOW ON SALE. Lists on application. 


IN PREPARATION. 
A MANUAL OF STRUCTURAL BOTANY. 


By M.C, Coons, Author of “Seven Sisters of Sleep,” &c. Iilustrated by more than 
200 Woodcuts. Price One Shilling. 


The SHILLING PEERAGE, SHILLING BARONETAGE, 
SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, and SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS for 1862. 


HARDWICKE’S HANDY BOOK OF LONDON. 


Of this usefal book there will be a German and French Edi’ 


{Ready earty in the year. 

GEOGRAPHY (A Manual of). in 

price One 

ion to). 
CHEMISTE Jatrodes accompanied by various Chemical 
les, with numerous Lilustrations. Price Sixpence. 

DR. LANKESTER ON THE USES OF ANIMALS. 


Part LI., completing the Volume. 


ON DIET IN DISEASE. 
By Dr. LANKESTER. Crown 8vo, 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 
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